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Articcre I, 


de Ecele efi afital Hiftory, Antient and Modern, from the Birth of" 


Chrift,. to the Beginning of the prdiiy Century: tn whith the 
Rife, Progre/s, and Variations of Church Power ‘ate confidered * 


in their ConneBion with the State of Learning and Philofophy, -. 
and the Political Hifory of Europe during that Period. By the 
date learned John Lawrence Mofheim, D. D. and Chancellor of” 


the Univerfity of Gottingen. Tranflated from the Original, 
-and accompanied with Notes and Chronological Tables, by Archi- 
bald Maclaine, M: A. Minifter of the Englith Church at the 


Hague.. To the ewhole is added an accurate Index, Two Vols, ( 


4to. Pr. 2i, 2s. bound. Millar. (Continued. ] 


‘HE enemies of chriftianity have, with an air of triumph, 
mentioned the opinion of Grotius, that an ecclefiaftical 
hiftory can contain little more than. the bickerings of the 


clergy. The learning, the candour, but above all, the bene- ” 


volence of Dr, Mofheim, author of the hiftory before. us, re- 
fute that affertion. He has undeniably proved, that-eccle- 
fiaftical, is as harmlefs as any other, hiftory, and perhaps even 


lefs thocking to the feelings of.a philofophical humane reader, : 


The butcheries of war and the treacheries of ftate compofe 


the bulk of civil and military hiftories ; but though it is too” 
true that religious, or rather unintelligible, altercation forms _ 


great part of ecclefiaftical hiftory, yet Dr. Motheim, by the 
admirable method he has purfued, dire€ts us gradually to the 


fountain heads of thofe controverfies; and by making proper ' 


allowances for the prepoffeffions and imbecillities to which ‘hu- 


man, nature is fubject, ecclefiaftical hiftory, in his hands, be= ° 


aomes equally entertaining as itis inftructive, - 


In our laft Review, we brought down our authoi’s account 
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of the chriftian church to a moft interefting period, and wé 
fiall now ftate, in his own words, the hiftory of learning and 
philofophy at the great «ra when the profeffion of chriftianity 
received the civil fanétion. 

‘1. Philology, eloquence, poetry, and hiftory, were the branches 
of fcience particularly cultivated, at this time, by thofe, among 
the Greeks and Latins, who were defirous to make a figure in 
the learned world. But tho’ feveral perfons of both nations 
acquired a certain degree of reputation by their literary pur- 
fuits, yet they came all far fhort of the fummit of fame. 
The beft poets of this period, fuch as Aufonius, appear infipid, 
hasth, and inelegant, when compared with the fublime bards 
of the Auguitan age. The rhetoricians, departing now from 
the noble fimplicity and majefty of the ancients, inftru€ted the 
youth in the fallacious art of pompous declamation ; and the 
greateft part of the hiftorical writers were more fet upon em- 
bellifhing their narrations with vain and tawdry orsiaments, 
than upon rendering them interefling by their order, perfpi- 
cuity, and truth. 

‘IJ. Almoft alt the philofophers of this age were of that 
fe&, which we have already diftinguifhed by the title of Mo- 
dern Platonics. It is not therefore furprizing, that we find 
the principles of platonifm in all the writings of the chriftians. 
The number, however, of thefe philofophers was not fo con- 
fiderable in the weft as in the eaftern countries. Jamblichus of 
Chalcis explained, in Syria, the philofophy of Plato, or rather 
propagated his own particular opinions under that refpectable 
name. He was an obicure and credulous man, and his turn of 
mind was highly fuperttitious and chimerical, as his writings 
abundantly teftify *. His fucceffors were Acdefius, Maximus, 
and others, whofe follies and puerilities are expofed, at length, 
by Eunapius. Hypatia, a female philofopher. of diftinguifhed 
merit and learning, Ifidorus, Olympiodorus, Synefius, after- 
wards a Semi-chriftian, with others of inferior reputation, 
were the principal perfons concerned in propagating this new 
modification of platonifm. 

‘III. As the emperor fulian was paffionately attached to this 
fe& (which his writings abundantly prove) he employed every 





* « Dr, Motheim [peaks here of onty one Jamblichus, though 
there were three perfons. who bore that name. It is not eafy 
to determine which of them was the author of thofe works that 
have reached our times under the name of Jamblichus; but 
whoever it was, he does not certainly deferve fo mean a cha- 
racter as our learned hiftorian here gives him.’ 
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method to increafe its authority and luftre, and, for that pur- 
pofe, engaged in its caufe feveral men of learning and genius, 
who vied with each other in exaiting its merit and excellence*: - 
But after his death, a dreadful ttorm of perfecution arofe, un- 
der the reign of Valentinian, againft the Platoniits, many of 
whom béing accufed of magical praétices, and other heinous 
crimes, were capitally convifted. During thefe commotions, 
Maximus, the mafter and favourite of Julian, by whofe per- 
fuafions this emperor had been engaged to renounce chriftiani- 
ty, and to apply himfelf to the ftudy of magic, was put to 
death with feveral others +. It is probable indeed, that the 
friendthip and intimacy that had fubfifted between the apo- 
ftate emperor and thefe pretended fages were greater crimes in 
the eye of Valentinian, than either their philofophical fyftem 
or their magic arts. And hence it happened, that fuch of the 
fe&t, as lived at a diftance from the court, were not involved 
in the dangers or calamijties of this perfecution. 

‘IV. From the time of Conftantine the Great, the Chriftians 
applied themfelves with more zeal and diligence to the ftudy of 
philofophy and of the liberal arts, than they had formerly done. 
The emperors encouraged this tafte for the fciences, and left 
no means unemployed to excite and maintain a fpirit of literary 
emulation among the profeffors of chriftianity. For this pur- 
pofe, fchools were eftablifhed in many cities. Libraries were 
alfo ereted, and men of learning and genius were nobly re- 
compenfed by the honours and advantages that were attached 
to the culture of the fiences and arts ¢. All this was indef- 
penfably neceffary to the fuccefsful execution of the fcheme 
that was laid down for abrogating, by degrees, the worfhip 
of the gods. For the ancient religion was maintained, and its 
credit fupported by the erudition and talents, which diftin- 
guifhed in fo many places the fages of paganifm. And there 





* «See the learned baron Ezekiel Spanheim’s Preface to thé 
Works of Fulian; and that alfo which he has prefixed to his 
French tranflation of Julian’s Ce/ars, p. 111. and his_anno- 
tations to the latter, p. 2343 fee alfo Bletterie, Vie del’ Ema 
pereur Fulien, lib. i. p. 26. | | 

+ Ammian. Marcellin. Hiforiarum, lib. xxix. cap. i. p. 556% 
edit. Valefii. Bletterie, Vie de Julien, p. 3o—155.159. and Vie 
de Fovien, tom. i. 194. 

t See Godofred. ad Codicis Theodof. titulos de profefforibus et ar- 
tibus liberalibus. Franc. Balduinus in Conftantina M.. p. 12Ze¢ 


Herm. Conringit Difert. de fludiis Rom@ et Conflantinop. at the 


end of his Antiquitates Academica.’ 
B2 was 
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was juft reafon to apprehend that the truth might fuffer, if the 
Chriftian youth, for want of proper mafters and inftru€tors of 
their own religion, fhould have recourfe, for their education, 
to the fchools of the pagan philofophers and rhetoricians. 

‘V. From what has been here faid concerning the ftate of. 
learning among the Chriflians, we would not have any con- 
clude, that an acquaintance with the fciences was become uni- 
verfal in the church of Chrilt. For, as yet, there was no law’ 
enacted, which excluded the ignorant and illiterate from eccle- 
fiaflical preferments and. offices, and it is certain, that the: 
greateft part, both of the bifhops and prefbyters, were men‘en- 
tirely deftitute of all learning and education. Befides, that’ 
favage and illiterate party, who looked upon all forts of.eru- 
dition, particularly that of a philofophical kind, as pernicious: 
and even deftru€tive to true piety and religion, increafed both 
in number and authority, The afcetics, monks, and hermits 
augmented the ftrength of this barbarous fattion; and not 
only the women, but alfo all who took folemn looks, fordid 
garments, and a love of folitude, for real piety (and in this: 
number we comprehend the generality of mankind). were vehe- 
mently prepofieffed in their favour.’ 

Dr. Mofheim is of opinion that Conftantine the Great made 
no effential. alterations in the form:ef government which took: 
place in the Chriftian church befcre his time, but that he cor- 
rected it in fome particulars, and extended it. We dare not 
fay that Henry VIII. of England had the example of Conftan- 
tine in his eye when he-Jaid thofe foundations of the Englith 
reformation which were fo nobly compleated by Edward VI. 
and queen Elizabeth; but according to Dr. Mofheim’s account, 
thofe princes proceeded upon the very plan that Conftantine 
adopted. He permitted the church to remain a body politic,. 
diftin& from that of the ftate, but under his supremacy; fo 
that he retained the right of modelling and governing it in 
fuch a'manner as that it fhould be moft conducive to the public 

ood. 

: The philofophy of hiffory (a very proper term if not abufed)’ 
requires a paufe here, to bewail the ignorance of thofe ages 
which obliterated the great principles of Conftantine’s eccle- 
fiaftical government as exhibited by Dr. Mofheim, dnd which 
never were recovered till the eftablifhment of the Englifh re- 
formation. Our author is, at the fame time, of opinion that 
Conftantine did not interfere in the internal government of the’ 
church, which he left to its bifhops, prefbyters, and other 
teachers. He feems, however, to think, that at the period when 
this alreration in favour of chriftianity took place, the people 


ufed to chufe freely their bifhops and teachers, As it-is neither 
our 
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‘eur province nor inclination to enter into religious difputes, 


we mult beg leave to refer our readers to the authorities which 
the dotor brings in fupport of the above opinion. 

Our author is of opinion that the divifions in the church oc- 
cafioned by the elefions of bifhops, the diverfity of religious 
opinions, and the like caufes, gradually changed and dimi- 
nifhed the rights and privileges of the feveral ecclefiaftical or- 
ders, and that the weaker party in all thofe contefts fled for 
prote@tion and fuccour to the fupreme power, and thereby 
furnifhed the emperors with a favourable opportunity of fetting 
limits to the power of the bifhops, of infringing the liberties 
of the people, and of modifying, in various ways, the ancient 
cuftoms according to their-pleafure. 

This is a ftriking outline; .andit gives freth matter of reflefion 
upon the alliance between church and ftare, or rather the ana- 
logy which civil, bears to ecclefiaftical, hiftory. Where an in- 
termediate order preffes too hard upon one that is fubordinate, 
the latter naturally ftarts out and applies for relief to the para- 
mount power. By the oppreffions of the intermediate order, 
fefpotifm was eftablifhed in France, Spain, Denmark, and 
Italy ; the people always fondly thinking that they would find 
relief in .their exchange of mafters. Dr. Mofheim is of opinion 
that the bilhops abufed their power by excluding the people 
from all part in the adminiftration of ecclefiaftical affairs, and 
that they afterwards divefted even the prefbyters of their an- 
cient privileges ; fo that in fa&t, before the clofe of the fourth 
century, many of the privileges which had formerly belonged 
to the prefbyters and people, were ufurped by the bifhops; 
and many of the rights which had been formerly vefted in the 
univerfal church, were transferred to the emperors, 

We muft again repeat that we do not pretend to give any 
pinion of our own upon this head, but refer the reader to 
the authorities brought by the doctor, which cannot admit of 
being either quoted or abridged within the compafs of a Re- 
view. Great names have appeared on both fides, and perhaps 
in fome cafes a fpirit of alrercation has, in the controverfy, 


conquered that of chriftianity. The door, with great thew 


of reafon, thinks that in the times fucceeding thofe of Con- 
ftantine, many tranfactions happened with regard to the in- 


ternal conftitution of the church, which were inconfiftent 


with the plan laid down by that emperor, and that his fuc- 


ceffors frequently, determined matters purely ecclefiattical; 


‘while on the other, hand, bifhops and councils decided upon 
matters that related merely to the external form and govern- 
ment of the church. The doétor, in the courfe of his work, 
$ationally accounts for all thofe paradoxes which have their 
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folution in the hiftory of the human ied: the paflions by 
which it is auated, and the viciflitudes-to which the affairs of 
this world are fubjeG. 

Dr. Motheim very candidly acknowledges that in primitive 
times the bifhops of Rome had a kind of pre-eminence*over 
other Chriflian prelates, but he affigns the caufes of that pre- 
eminence to the feduGions of pomp, riches, and external ap- 
pearances; neither is he of opinion that the power of the Ro- 
man pontiff was near fo extenfive as the votaries of the fee of 
Rome pretend. A reader who delights in the isiftory of the 
Chrifiian church, wil] find great inftru€tion in contemplating 
this period, and comparing it with that of the council of Trent, 
when attempts were made by the partizans of the papal power 
to render the epifcopal order entirely dependent upon the will 
aod pleafure of the Roman pontiff. Parallels of that kind are 
the mott effe&tual arguments to dete& the Romith ufurpations, 
and the reflections arifing from them even ennoble the ftudy of 
hiltory in a liberal mind. 

Our author has cleared the famous hiftorian Eufebius, bifhap 
of Czfarea, from the imputation of Arianifm, in the common 
acceptation of the word, We are, however, to obferve, that 
in a note, he feems to admit that Eufebius maintained a cer- 
tain difparity and fubordination between the perfons. of the 
Godhead. He has characterized the ecclefiaftical writers of the 
fourth century with great juftice and candour, and in a man- 
ner that muft be agreeable to every unprejudiced reader, The 
doctor afligns the caufe of fuperitition in the Chriftian religion 
to aridiculous precipitation in receiving new opinions, a prepo- 
fterous defire of imitating the pagan rites, and of blending them 
with the Chriftian worthip, and an idle propenfity which the 
generality of mankind have towards a gawdy and oftentatious 
religion. The reader, in this, and the fubfequent parts of the 
dottor’s hiftory, has many opportunities of tracing the ingraft- 
ments and embroiderings of the pagan, upon the Chrilftian, 
religion, till it was fo disfigured, that in fome periods before 
the Reformation its ground-work was fcarcely difcernible. 

In the work before us, the deplorable effects of ignorance 
are perhaps more evident than in any that ever was publifhed. 
During the long immerfion of learning and philofophy, fu- 
perftition and papal tyranny ere€ted their throne, which, tho’ 
long vaccillating, was at lait fettled by that apoftate Hilde- 
brand, afterwards Gregory VII. whofe condu& and arrogance 
are here defcribed from indifputable authorities, in a manner 
that is fhocking to human nature. Dr. Mofheim, however, 
acknowledges that the defpotic views of that lordly pontiff were 
attended with lefs fuccefs in moe than i in any other country. 

6 The 
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The doétor explains the true caufe of this pontiff’s fuccefs 
in Italy, to be no other than the warmth of the famous mar- 
chionefs Matilda’s affection for the perfon+of his holinefs, 
which induced her to make over her vaft poffeflions to the fee 
of Rome. But this is a fubje& that has been moft profoundly 
treated of late, and admits of no abbreviation. Dr. Mcfheim 
explains the caufe of the clergy’s celibacy at this time, andthe 
difpute concerning inveftitures, in a manner fo perfpicuous and 
learned, that it muft convince any but an enthufiaft of the 
rotten foundations‘on which the papal fupremacy reft. His 
account of the rife and progrefs of monkery is curious and 
entertaining, and we have a fpecimen of it in the following 
paffage : 

‘ The monks of Clugni in France furpafied all the other re- 
ligious orders in the renown they had acquired from a prevail- 
ing opinion of their eminent fanGity and virtue. Hence their 
difcipline was univerfally refpe€ted, and hence alfo their rules 
were adopted by the fqunders of new monafteries, and the re- 
formers of thofe that were in a ftate of decline. Thefe famous 
monks arofe, by degrees, tothe very higheft fummit of worldly 
profperity, by the prefents which they received from all quar- 
ters; and their power and credit grew, with their opulence, to 
fuch a height, that, towards the conclufion of the eleventh cen- 
tury they were formed into a feparate fociety, which ftill fubfifts 
under the title of the order, or congregation of Clugni. And no 
fooner were they thus eltablifhed than they extended their fpi- 
ritual dominicn on all fides, reducing, under their jurifdiction, 
all the monafteries which they had reformed by their counfels, 
and engaged to adopt their religious difcipline. The famous 
Hugo, fixth abbot of Clugni, who was. in -high credit at the 
court of Rome, and had ‘acquired the peculiar prote@ion and 
efteem of feveral princes, laboured, with fuch fuccefs, in ex- 
tending the power and jurifdidtion of his order, that, before 
the end of this century, he faw himfeif at the head of five and 
thirty of the principal mooafteries in France, befides a confi- 
derable number of fmaller convents that acknowledged him as 
their chief. Many other religious focieties, though they re- 
fufed entering into this new order, and continued to choofe 
their refpedtive governors, yet fhewed fuch refpe& for the ab- 
bot of Clugni, or the arch abbot, as he ftyled himfelf, that 
they regarded him as their fpiritual chief. This enormous aug- 
mentation of opulence and anthority was, however, fruitful of 
many evils ; it increafed the arrogance of thofe afpiring monks, 
and contributed much to the propagation of the feveral vices, 
that difhonoured the religious focieties of this licentious and fu- 
peritiiious age, The monks of Clugni degenerated foon from 
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their primitive fanétity, and, in a fhort fpace of time, were 
diftinguifhed by nothing but the peculiarities of their difcipline 
from the reit of the monaftic orders.’ 

The reader can never be ftartled at the moft extravagant re- 
lations of the force of credulity and fuperftition, after he pe- 
rufes the following quotation from the hiftory of the eleventh 
century. 

‘ Towards the conclufion of this century, Robert, abbot of 
Moléme in Burgundy, having employed, in vain, his moft 
zealous efforts to revive the decaying piety and difcipline of his 
convent, and to oblige his monks to obferve, with more exaéct- 
nefs, the rule of Sr. Benedié, retired, with about twenry 
monks, who had not been infeéted with the diffolute turn of 
their brethren, to a place called Citeaux, in the diocefe of 
Chalons. In this retreat, which was at that time a miferable 
defert, covered on all fides with brambles and thorns, but 
which bears, at prefent, a quite different afpeét, Robert laid 
the foundations of the famous order, dr congregation of Cif- 
tertians, which, like that of Clugni, made a moft rapid and 
aftonithing progrefs, was propagated through the greateft part 
of Europe in the following century, and was not only enriched 
with the moft liberal and fplendid donations, but alf acquired 
the form and privileges of a fpiritual republic, and exercifed a 
fort of dominion over all the monaltic orders. The great and 
fundamental law of this new fraternity was the rule of St. Be- 
nedi&, which was to be folemnly and rigoroufly obferved; to 
this were added feveral other inftitutions and injun@tions, which 
were defigned to maintain the authority of this rule, to ene 
fure its obfervance, and to defend it againft the dangerous ef- 
fe&s of opulence, and the reftlefs efforts of human corruption 
to render the beft eftablifhmentsimperfe&, Thefe injun&ions 
were exceflively auftere, grievous to nature, but pious and laud- 
able in the effeem of a fuperftitious agé. They did not, how- 
ever, fecure the fanétity of this holy congregation, fince the 
feducing charms of opulence, that corrupted the monks of 
Clugni much fooner than was expected, produced the fame 
effe&t among the Cifiertians, whofe zeal, in the rigorous ob- 
fervance of their rule, began gradually to diminifh, and who, 
in procefs of time, grew as negligent and diffolute as the reft of 
the Benedifines.’ 

We thall here finifh our review of the firft volume of this 
great and laborious work ; nor indeed is it poffible for us, con- 
fidering the variety and compafs of its contents, to do tole- 
rable juftice to the fecond volume, without referving the re- 
view of it for a future Number, 


[ To be continued and concluded in our next, | 
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if, A foort hiftorical Views of the Controwerfy concerning an inter~ 
mediate State and the feparate Exiftence of the Soul between Death 
and the General RefurreGion, deduced sfrom the beginning of the 
Proteftant Reformatien, to the prefent Times. With fome Thoughts, 
in a prefatory Difcourfe, on the Ufe and Importance of theological 
Controverfy, 8vo. Pr. 25. 6d, Field. 


S theological controverfy has occafioned many unhappy 
divifions is the Chriftian church, the author of this per- 
formance, in a prefatory difcourfe, endeavours to fhew that 
fcience and literature are indebted to it for fome of their 
moft valuable improvements, 
_ Mr. Hume has obferved, that, in the age of Thomas 
Becket, * the fpirit of fuperftition was fo prevalent that it in- 
fallibly caught every carelefs reafoner, much more every one 
whofe intereit, honour, and ambition were engaged to fupport 
ir. All the wretched literature of the times, was inlifted on 
that fide. Some faint glimmerings of common fenfe might 
fometimes pierce through the thick cloud of ignorance, or, 
what was worfe, the illufions of perverted fcience, which had 
blotted out the fun, and envelloped the face of nature, But 
thofe who preferved themfelves untainted from the general 
contagion, proceeded on no principles which they could pre- 
tend to juftify. ‘They were more beholden to their total want 
of inftruction, than to their knowledge, if they ftill retained 
fome thare of underftanding. Folly was poffeffed of all the 
fchools, as well as all the churches, and her votaries aflumed 
the garb of philofophers, together with the enfigns of fpiritual 
Cignities.’ 
 * To difperfe thefe clouds of folly and fuperftition, was, 
fays our author, the proper work of theological controverfy, 
and this work, hiftory informs us, theological controverfy per- 
formed. Roger Bacon was ove of the firft who felt the in- 
cumbrance of fuperftition, and the influence it had in con- 
trouling all his endeavours to propagate learning and fcience 
in various branches. He was accordingly obliged to fight his 
way through many eftabiifhed follies and abfurdities, in order 
to introduce thofe amazing plans, which are itill doing honour 
to his name and memory. ’Tistrue, he fo far failed, that fu- 
perftition fti!l kept its ground, and prevented in a great mea- 
fure, the raifing any fuperftruQures of confequence upon Ba- 
con’s foundations, for full two hundred years. At length 
arofe Martin Luther, who, confining all his powers to theolo- 
gical controverfy, laid bare the fuperftition of the times to the 
very root, and expofed it in all iis deformity, to the view of 
the whole world. From this per: iod true religion and ufeful 
te earning 











10 View of the Controverfy concerning an intermediate State, &c. 


learning fprung up together at a thoufand openings, were 
cherifhed by the kindly heat of patronage and emulation, and 
plentifully watered by the free courfe of rational debate, to 
which the uncontrouled examination of the fcriptures gave the 
firft occafion.’ 

In the following paragraph the author expreffes a. laudable 
zeal for civil and religious liberty, 

* While debate and examination are allowed and counte- 
nanced in matters of religion, which is of the higheft concern, 
there will be no danger that the door’ fhould be fhut againtft 
inquirers into matters of another nature and tendency. But if 
the popular religion fhould once be fettled into an uncontroul- 
able form, confider the confequence. Sytem, whether com- 
pofed of popifh or proteftant materials, is fyftem ftill; the 
child of pride and avarice, and the fondling of tyrants, hypo- 
crites, and bigots. By thefg, fcience and literature of all. 
kinds have ever been fufpected, as unfavourable to orthodox 
foundations. Who knows what the fons of genius may ftrike 
Out im our own, or in future times? Would you put it in the 
power of thofe who patronize the fyftem in vogue, to check 
thefe efforts by the narrow bounds they are difpofed to pres 
{cribe? Be provident therefore, it you will not be grateful. 
Encourage examination and rational debate for your own 
fakes. Keep open the door for others, that it may not be fhut 
againit yourfelves.’ 

Having offered an apology for the zeal of Luther, and other 
polemical writers, he proceeds ‘to the controverfy concerning 
an intermediate itate. 

The queftion, he fays, is whether the fcriptures afford 
any juft and folid grounds for the dottrine of the immortality 
of the foul of man, and particularly, any evidence of its ex- 
iftence, when difunited from the body, ina ftate of confcious 
perception ; and whether, in confequence of this notion, there 
is not a certain intermediate ftate of happinefs and mifery foc 
good and wicked men refpectively, between death and the ge- 
neral refurrection? 

‘They who hold the negative in thefe points, allege, that 
according to the {criptures, life and immortality were brought 
to light by the Gofpel of Chriit*, in a fenfe exclufive of all 

other 





* They who maintain the negative in this difpute, can de- 
rive no argument in favour of their opinion from this expref- 
fion of St. Paul, 2 Tim. i. 10. for gatigaytos Cony Ktt &2- 
Qapcsay Only implics, that our Saviour, by his doétrine and 
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other teachers, and all other revelation, at leaft from the birth 
of Mofes downwards; exclufive likewife of all information from 
the light of nature, or the refult of philofophical difquifition 
on the fubftance or qualities of the human foul. They infift 
that Chrilt is the way, the truth, and the life, fo that no man 
cometh to the father [fo as to be-like him, and to fee him as be is in 
a future ftate) but by the mediatorial power of Chritt. That 
the way of coming to God, in the fenfe, and by the means above- 
mentioned, is the réfurrefion of the dead, of which, afurance is 
given unto all men, by the refurreétion of Jefus. They hold 
moreover, that the fentence pronounced upon our firft parents, 
imported a total deprivation of life, without any referve or 
faving to the life of the foul ; and confequently, that eternal 
life, or a reftoration and redemption from the confequences of 
this fentence, was effected for, revealed, configned and in- 
fured to man, in and through Chrift, and will be accomplifhed 
in no other way than that fpoken of by Chrift and his apoftles, 
who have left no room to cenclude that there is a /eparate or 
intermediate life for the foul, when difunited from the body. 
~ © On the other fide it is infifted, that the human foul is im- 
mortal in its own nature, and capable of ‘an aétive and con- 
{cious exiftence in a ftate of difunion and feparation from the 
body. ‘That this natural capacity of the foul was not impaired, 
or at all aff:cted by any thing that happened upon the tranf- 
grefiion of our firft parents; and that the death to which they 
were condemned, was only the death of the body. ‘The con- 
fequence of all which is, that there is, and would have been 
a future immortal ftate of being beyond the prefent life, and 
(the moral attributes of God pre-fuppofed) a juft retribution 
therein, independent of the do&trine of a refurre&tion of the 
flead, : 

‘ Now fo far as this is the creed of believers in Chrift, it re- 
quires fome explanation, left it fhould feem to make void, or 





refurreQlion, cleared up the doubts and difficulties of mankind _ 
in regard to a future exiftence. If the apoftle, in ¢4is place, 
had intended to inform us*that life and immortality were ef- © 
fe&ed for man in and through Chrift, he would have ufed 
fome other expreffion inftead of gwrigayros, which rather cor- 
roborates the oppofite notion; becaufe whatever is faid to be 
enlightened muft be fuppofedto exilt before it can be enlightened. 
If this paflage is introduced in the prefent difpute, it ought to 
be confidered that the word asfapeia, which is tranflated im- 
mortality, properly denotes the incorruptibility which the body 
thal 1 obtain at. the refurretion, 
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gt Jeaft render infignificant or unneceffary fome of the capital 
truths of the Gofpel. Accordingly, divers methods of accom- 
modating this philofophical theory to the dotrine of the fcrip- 
ture, have been invented, that thefe privileges of nature may 
not appear to tranfcend the riches of Gofpel grace. The prin- 
cipal of which is, placing redemption, falvation, &c. in and 
through Jefus Chrift, in circumftances which either keep the 
ideas of life and death out of fight, or reduce them to mere 
figurative terms; eliher, for example, in modes of purifica- 
tion from the ftairs of original fin, or in certain fecret effeéts 
and influences of grace and faith upon the foul, or in commu- 
nications of the holy fpirit to which man, in his unregenerate 
fiate, could have no title +. 

‘And then again, left the end of a refurreétion of the 
dead fheuld feem to be defeated by the hypothefis of a perma- 
nent life and confciou{nefs in the foul, and its capability of hap- 
pinefs and mifery in a feparate ftate, an intermediate condition 
is contrived, in which the departed fouls of good men are fup- 
pofed to have an imperfect reward, and the fouls of the wicked 
an imperfe& punifhment, during the interval between death 
and the general refurrection, when every one will receive a full 
and complete recompenfe for the deeds done in the body.’ 

Our author thews the neceffity of « clearing up the genuine 
fenfe of {cripture, and freeing it from thofe miflaken interpre: 
tations, which unfkilful men firft adopted, and others, in- 
terefted in the credit of particular churches, have fince thought 
fit to maintain,’ apd proceeds, *‘ They who after the moft dili- 
gent fearch, cannot find in the fcriptures, any: foundation for 
the doétrine of a feparate exiftence of the foul, or any trace of 
an intermediate ftate of life and confcioufnefs between death 
and the refurrection, think themfelves fufficiently juftified by 
the foregoing confiderations, not only in difowning this doc- 
frine themfelves, but in their endeavours to have it difowned 
by all good ehriftians, as produdtive of nothing better than 
fuperftition, idolatry, and enthufiafm on the one hand, and in- 
fidelity on the other: and they apprehend that by admitting 
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+ In the New Teftament, redemption, falvation, &c. relate 
to the deliverance of mankind from heathen darknefs and de- 
pravity, and their admiffion into a ftate of light, purity, and 
acceptance under the religion of Chrift.—This explication of 
thefe evangelical expreffions our author has difingenuoufly 
emitted, and exhibited fome cthers which he knows are ab- 
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lyfe an? immortality to have been brought to light by the gof- 
pel of Chrift, in the ftri& and proper meaning of the words, 
and exclufive of all other means and fources of immortality, 
(as St. Paul and his contemporaries appear to have underftood 
the dotrine) a total lapfe muft enfue of the chief fupports of 
deifm and popery, not to mention other tranfactions of more 
recent original. 

‘ Thefe, we own, are high-founding pretenfions, but they 
are at the fame time pretenfions of real-importance to the 
caufe of chriftianity in general, and that of the proteftant re- 
ligion in particular; and, on that account, demand from’ 
every one who is well affeéted to either, a candid and ferious 
attention to thofe arguments which are brought to make them. 
good. There are, it is true, other arguments againft popery 
and infidelity, which have been urged againft them with fuc- 
cefs: but it is equally true that the arguments on the other 
fide have received a great degree of plaufibility, and even of, 
real weight, from the cénceffion of a feparate exiftence of the 
foul in a ftate of confcioufnefs and adtivity. 

‘ For example, if it be: denied, and cannot be proved, that 
man will inherit eternal life, otherwife than in. confequence of 
his rifing from the dead, as that is infured by the promifes of 
the gofpel,. and the previous refurrection of Jefus, the faith and 
liope of that fpecies of infidelity called Deifm, are at an end. 
But while chriftian writers are perfuaded that they ought to 
maintain the natural, indefeafible immortality of the foul, and 
its confcious exHtence in a feparate ftate, as if this doétrine 
were fome way connected with the principles of the chriftian 
religion, they leave the deifts in poffeffion of a ftrong-hold, 
from whence it feems impoilible to diflodge them. For thus 
they reafon, ‘ You allow that a future ftate of reward and pu- 
‘ nithment may be proved from the nature of the human foul, 
‘ from the unequal diftribution of good and evil in the prefent 
‘life, from the free agency of man, and the documents of rea 
¢ fon and nature, importing that upon the final event of things, 
‘the judge of all the earth will certainly do right. What ne- 
‘ ceffity then for a particular revelation, or a particular media- 
‘tor, to inform us of, or to fecure to us certain privileges of 
‘ which we were in poffeffion without them. 

‘I am not the only one who hath obferved and pitied the 
embarraflment of the moft eminent advocates of chriftianity, 
when this objection was urged home upon them. In vain had 
they proved the truth and authenticity of the chriftian revela- 
tion, by what is called the external evidence, even to demon- 
ftration ; in vain had they fhewn, from the moral dottrines of 


the gofpel, an agreement with the moft rational conclufions of 
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wife men in all ages, unlefs they could thew the peculiar ufes 
and importance of fuch a difpenfation. To what purpofe fuch 
a profufion of miracles, fo eminently powerful 2 minifter, fo 
tranfcendent a character as that of Jefus at the head of this 
difpenfation, if his errand was no more than to give an ad- 
ditional teftimony to the fuppofed difcoveries of natural religion ? 
which, confidering the univerfal confent of wife men in all 
ages, fo much boafted of on all fides, and by both parties, 
feems to be an end much below the neceflity for the interpo- 
fition of the Son of God, as it might have been accomplithed 
by the miniftry of any one of thofe inferior prophets of the Old 
Teftament, who furely were fufficiently gifted and inftruéted 
to authenticate dotrines and precepts, which were already to 
be found in the works of fo many poets and philofophers, in 
every bodies hands ? And yet this, in fhort, is the whole to 
which the account given us of the cuz bozo of revelation by moft 
of our modern advocates for chriftianity, feems to amount.’ 

Could the converfion of the world, f&e may afk, have beer 
effected without the intervention of an extraordinary legif- 
lator? A heathen philofopher, or a Jewifh prophet, would 
have attempted in\ vain to alter the moral fyflem of the uni- 
verfe. In fpite of all their endeavours, mankind would have 
remained in their original ftate. It was neceflary that the au- 
thor of our religion fthould appear in a character which would 
enable him to confirm the fuggeltions of natural reafon, and 
reveal the will of God with indifputable authority. Upon this 
footing the advocates for chriftianity may urge the neceffity of 
an extraordinary mediator and an extraordinary revelation, with- 
out being obliged to admit our author’s hypothefis. 

‘What intereft popery has in the determination of this 
queftion, is fhewn at large in the following Hiftorical View, 
where it will be feen, that while our reformers were ftudioufly 
lopping the branches of fuperttition and impotture, they in- 
advertently left the ftock, with a vigorous root in the ground, 
which their fucceffors, with a furprizing inattention to the 
pernicious confequences of their mifapprehenfion, have been 
cultivating to a frefh growth, to the great hazard not only of 
the proteftant religion, but even of chriftianity itfelf, which is 
at this hour well nigh choaked and obfcured under the thick 
fliade of this venemous exotic.’ 

We do not apprehend, with our author, that popery can 
derive any advantage from the common opinion; for fuppofing 
the foul remains in a ftate of fenfibility, will it follow, that ic 
is to undergo a purgatorial purification, and that it is to be 
redeemed by ntaffes, prayers, works of fupererogation, or any 
of thofe ways and means which the church of Rome propofes ? 
May 
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May not the doérine of an intermediate ftate be admitted, 
without the admiffion of thefe popifh tenets? and would it not 
be unreafonable to reje& any article in theology, becaufe it 
has been occafionally perverted ? 

«The following papers are defigned to afford a fhort, but, 
as it is hoped, a fatisfatory view of the weight of tradition 
for a future ftate, in the fenfe of merit and importance, dur- 
ing a particular period of time, the moft interefting to the pre- 
fent generation (with refpect to queftions of this kind) of any 
other; as abounding not only with more and better materials 
for refearches into philofophical opinions, through the revival 
and cultivation of ufeful literature, but produive likewife of 
many more eminent men, who with different views, and from 
various motives, have employed their talents in this difqui- 
fition. 

* Such of thefe as appear to be moft worthy of our regard 
we fhall call upon to fpeak for themfelves, leaving innumerable 
others unnoticed, not as being upon the whole lefs confiderable, 
but as men who have only repeated what fome or other of our 
witneffes have faid before or after them. 

¢ And if, uponthe refult, it fhall appear, that there has been 
no manner-of confiftency among thofe who have dogmatized 
upon the natural immortality, or feparate exiftence of the 
foul ; if it fhall appear that later inquiries have exploded and 
teprobated former theories, and that men who-have feemingly 
agreed in afferting the general doctrine, have flatly contra- 
died each other in fetting forth the grounds of it, and confe- 
quently in the conftru&ion of their arguments brought to fup- 
port it, may we not humbly hope that the offence that has 
been taken at thofe who have diffented from them all, and 
have refufed to adopt any accounts of futurity except thofe in 
the New Teftament, will now ceafe; and that our impartial 
readers will not think it ftrange or unreafunable, that.we who 
think a ftate of feparate exiftence of the foul derogatory to 
the word of God, fhould not receive it with a blind fubmiffion 
to the ip/e dixit of men, who, however confiderable in other 
tefpeéts, could never fatisfy each other in their refpedtive.ac- 
counts of a doétrine, which all of them pretended to believe?” 

‘The inconfittency of thofe writers who contend for the fepa- 
rate exiftence of the foul cannot, in the eftimation of impartial 
judges, invalidate the doétrine they endeavour to fupport ; it 
ought, however, to fuggeft to them the neceffity of moderation 
and candor in the difcuffion of this queftion; for it would be 
unreafonable to impute 4erefy to their adverfaries in points 
which they themfelves have not determined with any degree of 
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The hiftorical view of this controverfy, which our author 
has laid before his readers, is fufficient, he thinks, to au- 
thorize the following conclufions : 

‘ Firft, That the notion of the foul’s immortality as a truth 
independent on the chriftian revelation, was bred and nourifhed 
among the fchoolmen of the twelfth, thirteen, and a great 
part of the two following centuries, when fenfelefs quibbles 
paft for the prodadtions of genius, and unmeaning jargon for 
profound erudition, It would probably be faid, that the fame 
conclufions have, fince the revival of letters, and the cultiva-’ 
tion of found philofophy, been drawn from rational premiffes. 
Concerning this, every man may judge as he feés caufe. Tam 
unhappy énough to find no more demonitration in the rea- 
fonings of Clarke and Baxter for the natural immortality of 
the foul, than in the fyllogifms of Lombard and Aquinas. 

‘Secondly, That thefe {cholaftic fubrilties were adopted by 
the popith divines, as the ground-work of the fable of purga- 
tory, and the idolatrous invocation of faints. Hence the fcho- 
Jaftic immortality was incorporated, or rather confounded with 
the immortality brought to light by the gofpel ; and both re- 
prefented as affording mutual light and fupport to each other, 
and equally fan&tified by the canons and decrees of the church, 
in order to deter thofe who were difpofed and qualified to phi- 
lofophize upon better principles, from purfuing their difqui- 
fitions to a fatal detection of thefe and other abfurdities, which 
could not have kept their ground otherwife than by retreating 
under the artillery of the Vatican, 

‘ Thirdly, “Phat though the proteftants, on all other fub- 
jeQts, rejected all doGrines which were not built on a fcripture 
foundation, they unhappily contented themfelves on this, 
with the teftimony of popifh and pagan tradition, and being 
either unable or unwilling to inveftigate the real meaning of 
certain terms ufed in the fcriptures, weakly concluded from the 
mere found of them, that the doétrine of the fcriptures, and’ 
of the reigning philofophy concerning the immortality or fepa- 
rate exiflence of the fou), was one and the fame. Hence, 

‘ Fourthiy, In all their difputes with the papifts concerning the 
fuperftitions grounded on purgatory and faint worfhip, they 
dire&ted their arguments to the wrong obje&; and inftead of 
infifting that the immortality fubfequent to the general refur- 
rection, was the only confcious future ftate allotted in fcripture, 
either for faints or finners, they embarraffed themfelves with 
an hypothefis of departed fouls taken either immediately into 
heaven, or immediately thruft into a place of final torment, 
which it was not only impoffible for them to verify, but expofed’ 
them to the reproach of deferting the mot orthodox of the 
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chriftian fathers; who had. provided hidden receptacles and in- 
termediate limbufes, for different claffes of humam fouls, ac- 
cording to their defervings, till all fhould be finally fet right at 
a general judgment.’ 

This performance is the work of a mafterly hand; thews, ia 
a clear and comprehenfive view, the rife and progrefs of the 
controverfy concerning an intermediate {tate ; exhibits an ac- 
‘count of fome of the principal writers who have engaged in 
this difpute, amd abounds with many learned and acute re- 
marks. 

The author treats the metaphyfical arguments of Clarke 
and Baxter with contempt. Thefe fine-fpun notions of the 
immateriality of the foul, and all the artificial deduétions from. 
that principle, teach nothing, he fays, but the art of blowing 
fcholaftic bubbles, which, when they have had their run of 
fathion, will as certainly go peaceably to their reft, as the old 
fubftantial forms have done, without the leaft detriment either 
to found learning or true religion. What moral purpofes, 
continues he, can it anfwer, or indeed what purpofe at all, 
to prove the immateriality of a foul whofe confcioufnefs, for 
aught that appears to the contrary, may be fufpended for an 
indefinite number of ages. 

In defence of thefe writers, it may be aid, that they lauda- 
bly endeavoured to difcover the will of the Creator, with ree 
fpe& to our future exiftence, by examining the apparent con- 
ftitution of our natural powers; and that this was the only 
method they had to purfue, in oppofftion to thofe who que- 
ftioned the authority of revelation, and the reality of another 
life. 

It may likewife be urged, that there are expreffions in {crip- 
ture which are more favourable to the notions of Clarke and 
Baxter than their adverfaries have been willing to allow. 

Fear not them who kill the body, but are not able to kill the foul, 
Mat. x. 28. Does not our Savour, in this paflage, affert the 
exiftence of the foul in a feparate ftate, and its different nature 
from the body? The body, he fays, may be killed, but the 
foul cannot. Whereas if our author’s fuppofition is admitted, 
both of them are equally killed. If it fhould be faid thar 
-Luxn means the animating foul of the human body, the af- 
fertion of our Saviour is falfe: the principle of life is indifpu- 
tably deftroyed with the body. The fame word indeed, ver. 
39, fignifies she Life; but the meaning of that word, in other 
places, cannot determine its meaning here. The ambiguous 
ufe of this, and fome other expreflions of the fame nature, 
arifes from the following caufe, affigned by Le Clerc. 4d res 
ad animum pertinentes exprimendas, paucifima Sant voces, nativd fige 
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nificatione azhilende; quia populus, &@ quo potifimum paulatim lin- 
gue auba SF crnara, de rebus fpiritualibus perumque fecurus, de 
corporibus tantum fermones ferit, aut /piritus corporibus fimiles putat. 
Hine qui de rebus incorporeis verba faciunt, é corporeis petitas voces 
pafsim ufurpare coguntur, “Ar. Crit. P. ii, ¢. xvi. 

The appearance of Mofes and Elias on the mount has been 
thonghr to corroborate the opinion of thofe who maintain the 
doctrine of an intermediate ftate. It is not to be fuppofed that 
this was @ vifon; for though it ts called, Mat, xvii. 9. zo opa- 
pat, the fame word is applied, Ads vil. 31. to a real object of 
fight, aod St. Mark’s expretlion, a esS\oy, what things they bad 
fez, is clear and precife; Mofes and Elias aétually difcourfe 
with Jefus concerning his deceafe; Ais difciples, when they were 
awake, Jaw his glory, and the two men who fiocd with him; and 
we Cannot imagine that either of them was raifed out of a ftate 
of infenfibility for the fake of this momentary interview with 
our Saviour. 

Thefe texts, and others which have been introduced on the 
fame fide of the queftion, have been explained by the learned 
Dr. Law *, on the principles which our author has adopted. 
Yet, after all, not many readers perhaps will allow that every 
objection has been /uficiently anfwered, or that ‘the whole fub- 
jeG is exhaufted + in his hiftorical view.’ 





II. Sermons on the Relative Duties. Preached at Queen Street 
Chapel, and St. Paul’s Covent-Garden, By the Rev. Thomas 
Francklin, M. 4. Swo. Pr. 3s. 6d. fewed. Baldwin. 


HERE are not, perhaps, in the whole circle of litera- 

ture, two more worn out paths than thole of ethics and 
divinity: fo many excellent writers have already diftinguifhed 
themfelves by enforcing every branch of our moral and reli- 
gious duties, as to leave very little bufinefs for, and confe- 
quently to give very little encouragement to, thofe who come 
after them: modern fermons therefore are feldom much read or 
enquired after, and, however well penned they may be, gene- 
rally prove a dead weight on the bookfeller’s hands, and after 
‘a month’s popularity (if fortune is very propitious) are thrown 
into the lumber-room amongft wafte paper and pamphlets, 
‘till they are fold by the pound, and 





* See the Appendix to a difcourfe on the nature and cad of 
death, by Dr. Law. 
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Flutt’ring in a row, 
Befringe the rails of Bedlam or Soho. 

The difcourfes now before us certainly deferve, and we hape 
will meet with, a better fate: the fubjeét, as the author ob- 
ferves, are of univerfal concern, and therefore have a claim to 
univerfal attention; an attention, notwithftanding, which it 
muft be very difficult to command, where the matter has been 
fo often and fo amply treated by others. True genius, how- 
ever, will always ftrike out fomething new, even on the moit 
beaten topics, and, like the fun, throws light and luftre on 
every obje@. Our readers will probably remember to have feen 
or heard of fermons on the Relative Duties, by bifhop Stilling- 
fleet, the celebrated Mr. Fofter, Dr. Delany, and fome other 
writers of lefs note; Mr. Francklin’s are, in our opinion, 
equal to any of them, both in fentiment and ftile: there 
is indeed in thefe fermons fuch an eafy flow of language with- 
out affectation, fuch a terfenefs and brevity, with fuch an 
agreeable harmony in the periods as cannot be fufficiently ad- 
mired; which joined to that dignity of fentiment, and know- 
ledge of human nature that runs through them, cannot fail 
to engage the attention of every reader of tafte and judgment. 
We cannot but wifh, at the fame time, that the ingenious au- 
thor had entered into a minvter difcuffion of the feveral duties, 
and given us his opinion with regard to thofe inferior branches 
which he has either flightly mentioned, or intirely paffed over. 
The pictures which he has drawn are beautiful miniatures ; 
we fhould have been glad to fee a few whole lengths by the 
fame pencil. 

The fix difcourfes on the Relative Duties are very properly 
introduced by an excellent fermon on domeftic happinefs, 
wherein the author endeavours to recommend and enforce that 
love and union, that peace and quietnefs, on which all our pri- 
vate happinefs doth more immediately depend. ‘The advan- 
tages of harmony and concord, and the miferies attendant on 
domeftic feuds and contentions, are well defcribed in the fal- 
lowing contraft. 

‘ Toa mind that has the leaft tin@ure of humanity, the’ 
leatt feeling for the fufferings of our fellow-creatures, there 
cannot be a fpeétacle more fhocking and cifagreeable, than, to 
fee thofe, whofe blood, fame, fortunes, and interefts are uni- 
ted, and whofe good offices, fhould be mutual, torn to pieces 
by jealoufies, hatred, and divifion; to fee them harraffling and 
oppreffing, who fhould be employed in ferving and obliging 
each other; fuch fcenes make us afhamed of our nature, and 
out of love with our very being; they give us the idea of a 
rude and uninformed world, the ancient chaos of matter, 
Cz where 
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where all the elements were met together, and nothing reigned 
but difcord, darknefs, and confufion. 

*On the other hand, a well-regulated apd happy family, 
where order and harmony are preferved, where peace, tender- 
nefs, love and affe&tion reign, untainted with difcord, unem- 
bittered by ftrife or animofities, where there is a conftant, 
unwearied endeavour to ferve and obtige each other; fuch a 
family is doubtlefs a fight well-pleafing in the eyes of that 
God, who formed the members of it: it is an emblem (though 
an imperfect one) of the whole frame of nature, the glorious 
fabric of the univerfe, built by the divine archite&t, whofe wif- 
dom ordained its fymmetry and proportions, where each part 
ts perfec in itfelf, and contributes at the fame time to the 
beauty, magnificence, and duration of the whole.” 

Inthe difcourfe on the firft- relative duty, of children to pa- 
rents, we were greatly pleafed with Mr. Francklin’s illuftra- 
tion of the latter part of his text. Honour thy father and mother, 
that it may be well with thee, and that thou mayef? live long on 
the earth. 

* It is obfervable, that the command to honour our parents 
fs, as St. Paul remarked, the fr? commandment with promife: thus 
doth religion, which in the languege of holy writ, is always 
ftiled ewifdom, provide for thofe who walk in ber ways; length 
of days is in ber right hand, and in her left riches and bonours. Ho- 
nour thy father, and thy mother, that thou mayef? live long on the 
earth: tlat is, if by an obedient and dutiful behaviour to thy 
parents, thow doft prolong their life, and contribute to their 
health and happinefs, thou fhalt thyfelf be rewarded with the 
fame bleffings. God, we fee, doth fo peculiarly delight in the 
execution of this duty, that he hath promifed even to fuf- 
pend, fer a time, the laws of nature in favour of thofe who 
comply with it; as if the Divine Being were himfelf unwik 
ling to interrupt us in the performance of an office fo grateful 
‘to him. 

‘¢ Hf, then, we expect to live a long and happy life, let us be 
careful, as many of us are able, to deferve it. Not all, indeed, 
have it in their power. Death fometimes cancels the debt, 
before thofe who have contracted can poflibly difcharge it ;: 
in the firft dawn of life, in that part of our exiftence when we 
firft receive the benefit, we are not fufficiently fenfible of it ;. 
and when we become fo, it frequently happens, that it ts too 
late to thew our acknowledgments of it. As foon as men, 
therefore, arrive at an age, when they can thoroughly feel the 

ood effeéts of their parents care ; and can reflect, as they 
Sught, on all their paft aéts of goodnefs and tendernefs to- 


wards them, then, and:then alone, they haveit ia their power 
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to make fome return for it. It is their duty, then, to lay hold 
on the glorious opportunity. Few parents live long enough 
to receive from their children that rational and fincere obe- 
dience which they have merited from them. They fow early, 
and reap late; and therefore, doubtlefs, more abundant thould 
be the harvefi.’ 

In 'the fecond duty, of parents to children, on this text, 
parents, provoke not your children to wrath, &c. what he obferves 
with regard to that guilty partiality which we fo often meet 
with, is well worthy of our attention. 

‘ But there is another method of provoking children to wrath, 
where the refentment on one fide is highly warrantable, and 
the injury on the other to the laft degree inexcufable; and that 
is, the partial affeGtion of a parent for one child, in prefe- 
rence to others, equally deferving of it ; this is a€ting in dire& 
oppofition, both to the will and to the condu& of our Al- 
mighty Father, who, in his difpenfations towards man, teach- 
eth another and a better !effon: the children of nature all di- 
vide his tendernefs, a!l fhare his equal love, without partiality, 
prejudice, or diftintion: we fhould follow his fteps, and imi- 
tate his juflice, Nothing but a fuperior fhare of duty and obe- 
dience, can lay claim to fuperior favour and indulgence: no 
external beauty of form, however ftriking; no natural ac- 
complifhments, however excellent; no pre-eminence of genius, 
talents and abilities, however brilliant and engaging ; fhould 
have fuch weight in the fcale of parental love, as to deflroy 
that equal ballance which fhould be ever held with a fteady and 
unfhaken hand. When this is once loft, the foundations of 
domeftic happinefs: are undermined ; firife, divifion and. ani- 
mofity ufurp the feats.of harmony and peace; and where jea- 
loufy and hatred are thus early fown, they generally fhoot up 
into 2 rank and fruitful harveft of guilt and mifery. When 
children find it impoffible to pleafe, they will naturally lofe all 
defire of pleafing ; where they are neglected, they will negle&; 
and where they are injured, they will refent. Thefe, and a © 
thoufand other ill confequences, which it is unneceflary to enu- 
merate, will inevitably flow from the partial diftribution of 
parental tendernefs: and yet there is fcarce a large and nume- 
sous family to be .met with, where this evil is not in fome mea- 
fure feen, felt, and lamented.’ ) 

The following remarks of our ingenious author, and which 
we do not remember to have feen in any other writers on this 
fubje&t, may convey an infirudtive lefien to avaritious parents. 

‘There is (fays he) another branch of parental duty, the 
omiffion of which muft provoke children to wrath; and that 
is, not only to bequeath to them their due patrsgeny, not 
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only to provide for their future eafe and happinefs, but to 
promote by every method in their power, their prefent and im- 
mediate welfare: to adminifter to their neccflities, and relieve 
their diftrefs, to double every comfort, and lIeffen every cala- 
mity. The inheritance, which we Jeave our children, is no 
more than a debt which we «we to nature, and which juflice 
demancs of us: there is very little merit in parting with that 
which we can no longer retain: pofthumous charity and gene- 
rofity, therefore of this, as of every other kind, is of'no fmall 
value or efteem. It often happens, that parents bequeath large 
eftates, atter their deaths, to children, whom they had kept in 
the utmoft penury all their hives, and with-hold every thing 
from their family, till the hand of Ged wrefts it from them: 
and what is generally the confequence of this? the children are 
provoked, and juftly provcked, to wrath: the omiffion of duty 
on one part produces a negle&t of it on the other; ‘the bonds 
of mutual affeGtion are gradually loofened and unwoven: to 
the warmth of love and tendernets, fucceed coldnefs and in- 
difference ; thofe who ftand in need of fupport and affiftance, 
and at the fame time think they have a right to it, will be 
greatly hurt and difappointed, when it is unkindly with-held 
trom them: inftead of praying for the continuance of their pa- 
rents life, they are tempted, but too often, to look forwards 
with fecret fatisfaQion, towards the diffolution of it: and 
where indeed, there is penury, diftrefs and refentment on one 
fide, with affluence, avarice and inhumanity on the other, all 
the aid, which filial affefion, morality and religion can afford, 
will fometimes prove ineffe&ual. If parents, therefore, hope 
for love, tendernefs, and obedience from their children, they 
mutt, as long as they live, in proportion to their circumftances 
and abilities, affift, fupport, and relieve them: we muft love, 
in fhort, if we expedt to be loved; we muft give pleafure and 
fatisfeQion, if we expe to receive them; we muft look up, 
in this, as in every other point of duty, to the great ftandard 
of perfection, the tender, affeGiionate, univerfal Parent, the 
Creator and Father of mankind; He deals forth his bounties 
to all his children, with a liberal and impartial hand ; direés 
them by his council, guards them by his providence, and fup- 
ports them by his power; guides, inftruéts, and affifts them 
here, and encourages them in the praétice of duty and obe- 
dience, by the unalienable reverfion of a noble inheritance 
hereafter.’ : 

In the fermon on the duty of maflers to fervants, the reader 
will meet with very pertinent remarks, and falutary advice ; 
which we fhould be glad to fee followed by the people of fa- 


fhion-and quality in this kingdom. 
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‘ Thofe (fays he) who in their earlier year’ have been op- 
preffed by want and penury, are feldom bic with the ad- 
vantages of a good and libcral education; their ideas are 
coafined in a very narrow circle, their mirds often biatied to- 
wards evil, by habit and cuftom, and kept in total ignorance 
and darknefs, from the want of opportunities to improve: a 
mafter, therefore, if he “hath leifure and capact:y, Mould en- 
ceavour to open and enlighten them, he fhould teach them 
their duty, beth towards God and towards man; inftruct hem 
in that religion, which he himfelf profefieth; and explaia 
thofe doctrines by which he regulates his own conduct znd be- 
haviour, And that he may the better perform this important 
tafk, his advice mu‘ be ftrengthened by his life, and his pre- 
cepts enforced by his example. It becometh all men, no 
doubt, and above all men it becometh chriitians, co be cau- 
tious and prudent in their behaviour ; to attend the houfe of 
God, and perform every act of piety and devotion, with that 
decency and folemnity which they require; but, to the matter 
of a family, thefe obligations are, every one of them, more 
cogent and more binding. When a man hath once taken upon 
him this important office (for fo itis) the circle of his duties 
is then enlarged, and extends itfelf on every fide: it is thin 
incumbent on him, to let no bad examples, much !efs his 
own, influence the lives and manners of thofe he is placed 
over: he is the chief a€tuating {pring which is to direct the 
whole machine: he is the head, and when that is out of order, 
the members will no longer perform their effice, and ali the 
frame is in immediate danger of diffolution: he is to be a pat- 
tern to them in every word and work: he, therefore, thould 
be careful, that not a word pafs his lips, which is immodeft or 
profane, idle or ridiculous; that not an aétion be artributed 
to him that is evil, left they call in tis wickednefs to coun- 
tenance their folly, his authority and example to give a fanc- 
tion to their guilt. 

‘ When fervants fee their mafters living in a continued fcene 
of riot, madnefs and debauchery, in open contempt and de- 
fiance of God’s laws, is it probable, that they themfelves 
fhould any longer pay the lealt regard to them? wili they give 
ear to thofe doétrines which their mafters contemn, that ieli- 
gion which they defpife, or that Redeemer which they ridicule. 
and fcoff at? 

‘ Nothing, I beiieve, hath fo much tended to the cor- 
ruption and depravity of the age we live in, as the bad exam- 
ples of the rich and great amongi{t us: vice had, perhaps, as 
many followers in the days of our forefathers as ia our own, 
but then it muft be acknowledged, they did not eater fo pub-, 
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licly and openly into her fervice: the rich and powerful, were 
at all times, and in all ages, licentious and extravagant; but 
they had the modefty, at leaft, to avoid the appearance of it. 

‘What the effects of a condu& dire&ly oppofite to this, 
muft inevitably be, we need not foretel ; but certain it is, that 
the bad example of the great, hath fo far influenced their in- 
feriors, that the follies, which once confined themfelves to 
courts and palaces, are to be found even in the cottages of the 
poor, and the majority of fervants are almoft as vicious as 
their mafters.’ 

The two laft difcourfes on the duty of qwives to bufbands, and 
bufbands to wives, are perhaps the beft part of this’ little vo- 
lume, and feem to have been written, as the Italians fay, con 
amore. The rules laid down in them are indeed fo inftru@ive, 
and the obfervations fo juft, that we think no young perfons 
of either fex, inclined to fet out for the land of matrimony, 
fhould venture to proceed without fo ufeful a monitor. We 
would recommend them, therefore, as proper furniture for the 
ftudies and toilets of all grown gentlemen and ladies, to teach 
them the art of becoming good hufbands and wives: in the 
mean time, we will prefent them with a couple of fmall piures 
out of Mr. Francklin’s cabinet, which we would advite them 


to copy as exadly as poffible. 


THE GOOD WIFE. 

‘The good wife is one, who ever mindful of the folemn 
contraét which fhe hath entered into, is ftriQly and confcien- 
tioufly virtuous, conftant, and faithful to her hufband ; chatte, 
pure, and unblemifhed in every thought, word, and deed ; fhe 
is humble and modeft from reafon and conviétion, fubmiffive 
from choice, and obedient from inclination ; what fhe acquires 
by love and tendernefs, the preferves by prudence and difcre- 
tion: fhe makes it her bufinefs to ferve, and her pleafure to 
oblige her hufband ; as confcious, that every thing which pro- 
motes his happinefs, muft # the end, contribute to her own: 
her tendernefs relieves his cares, her affections foftens his di- 
ftrefs, her good humour and complacency leffen and fubdue 
his afflition : /e openeth her mouth, as Sclomon fays, wth wi/- 
dim, and in ber tongue is the law of kindne/s: fhe looketh well to 
the ways of her hufband, and eateth not the bread of idlene/s: ber 
children rife up and call ber bleffid: ber bufoand alfo, and he praifeth | 
ber. Laftly, as a good and pious chriftian, fhe looks up with 
an eye of gratitude to the great difpenfer and difpofer of al] 
things, to the hufband of the widow, and father of the father- 
lefs, intreating his divine favour and afliftance in this and every 
other moral and sn anes as well eset, that if fhe duly 
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and pundtually difcharges her feveral offices and relations jn 
this life, the fhall be bleffed and rewarded for it in another.’ 


THE GOOD HUSBAND. 


‘ The good hufband is one, who, wedded not by intereft 

but by choice, is conftant as well from inclination as from 
principle: he treats his wife with delicacy as a woman, with 
tendernefs as a friend ; he attributes her follies to her weaknefs, 
her imprudence to her inadvertency ; he paffes them over there. 
fore with good-nature, and pardons them with indulgence: . 
all his care and induftry are employed for her welfare; all his 
ftrength and power are exerted for her fupport and prote@ion; 
he is more anxious to preferve his own charaéter and reputa- 
tion, becaufe her’s is blended with it: laftly, the good hufband 
is pious and religious, that he may animate her faith by his 
practice, and enforce the precepts of chriftianity by his own 
example : that, as they join to promote each other’s happi- 
nefs in this world, they may unite to infure eternal joy and 
felicity in that which is to come.” __ 
' Upon the whole, we fincerely congratulate the ingenious 
author on his fuccefs, and the public on the acquifition of fo 
valuable a performance: ‘it is an excellent family book, and if 
carefully read and attended to, may be of more fervice to 
fociety than all the cafuiftical and controverfial divinity that 
has been publifhed in a whole century. 





—— 


JII. Advice to the People in general, with Regard to their Health : 
But more particularly calculated for thofe, who, by their Diflance 
from regular Phyficians, or other very experienced PraGitioners, 
are the mof? unlikely to be feafonably provided with the beft Advice 
and Affifance, in acute Difeafes, or upon any fudden inward or 
cutward Accident; with a Table of ,the moft cheap, yet effeual 

Remedies, and the plainef? Diredzions for preparing them readily, 
Tranflated from the French Editiow of Dr. Tiffot’s Avis au Peu- 
ple, &c. Printed at Lyons, with all bis own Notes, a Sew of 
bis medical Editor’s at Lyons, and several occafional Notes, adapt- — 
ed to this Englith Tranflation, by J. Kitkpatrick, M.D. 8v0, 
Pr. 6s. Becket. , | 


R. Tiffor’s character in medicine is fohigh, and his works 

are fo generally known by all the profeffors of that. art, 

that we need not premife any thing by way of general enco- 
mium. This book is dedicated to the prefident and counfellors 
of the chamber of health of the city and republic of Berne. In 
gras | , the 
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the preface, the author gives us to underftand, that it was un- 
dertaken and executed from pure motives of humanity and 
compaflion towards the poor country people of Swifferiand, 
who, when fick, are often loft for want of proper affiftance, as 
well as by the abfurd practices of ignorance and fuperftiticn. 
This book was fo well received in Swiflerland, that the author 
was complimented with a medal by the chamber cf. health of 
the republic of Berne: but it feems to have met with a recep- 
tion equally favourable in other countries. It has been tran- 
flated into High Dutch, Low Dutch, and Italian, and now it 
makes its appearance in an Englith gatb, fafhioned by the 
hands of Dr, Kirkpatrick. Our author confines himfelf chicfly 
to inflammatory diforders and accidents. His original purpofe 
was to reform the mal pratiice ufed in treating acute difeafes 

in country places, where there was neither time nor conve- 
nience to procure better advice; whereas chronical difeafes, 
proceeding more flowly, there is always room and opportunity 
for obtaining proper aflitiance, Befides, the treatment of a- 
cute diftempers is fimple and uniform, whereas chronical ma- 
ladies are more complex, and require the fedulous attention 
of experienced phyficians. Dr. Tiffot had likewife an eye to 
the price and brevity of his work, which muft have been {wel- 
led .to a confiderable bulk, had it comprehended all the dif- 
eafes incident to human nature. Wih the fame view of re- 
trenching fuperfluities, and affording the book at a reafonable 
price, he has numbered his paragraphs, as well as his table of 
medicines, to which numbers he occafionally refers, and thefe 
references are a little troublefome to the reader; but, however, 
we muft allow his plan, even in this particular, is laudable.— 
He has wifely rejefted a great farrago of ufelefs medicines ; 
his prefcriptions are fimple; his remedies efficacious and eafily 
procured; and this treatife is, in ovr opinion, infinitely pre- 
ferable to Allen, Shaw, Brook, or any other fynopfis we have 
feen on the fame fubjeét. 

The introdu€tion is fo fenfible, we with we had room to in- 
fert it verbatim. Expatiating upon the different caufes of de- 
population, he inveighs againft that abfurd emigration to which 
the Swifs are addiéted. ‘ But that abandoning their country, 
or expatriation, as it may be termed, the objeé& of which is a 
change of the emigrants condition, is more to be confidered, 
being more numerous. It is attended with many and peculiar 
inconveniencies, and is unhappily become an epidemical evil, 
the ravages of which are ftill increafing; and that from one 
fimple ridiculous fource, which is this; that the fuccefs of one 
individual determines a hundred to run the fame rifque, ninety 


and mine of whom may probably be difappointed. They are 
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ftruck with the apparent fuccefs of one, and are ignorant of 
the mifcartiage of others. Suppofe a hundred perfons. might 
have fet out ten years ago, to seek their fortune, as the faying 
is, at the end of fix months they are all forgotten, except 
by their relations: but if one fhould return the fame year, 
with more money than his own fortune, more than he fet out 
with ; or if one of them has got a moderate place with little 
work, the whole country rings with it, as a fubject of general 
entertainment. A crowd of young people are feduced by this, 
and fally forth, becaufe not one refleéts, that of the ninety- 
nine, who fet out with the hundredth perfon, one half has pe- 
rifhed, many are miferable, and the remainder come back, 
without having gained any thing, but an incapacity: to employ 
themfelves ufef lly at home, and in their former occupations ; 
and having deprived their country of a great many cultivators, 
who, from the produce of the lands, would have attracted 
confiderable fums of money, and many comfortable advantages 
to it. In thort, the very {mall proportion who fucceed, are 
continually talked of; the crowd that fink are perpetually for- 
got. This is avery great and real evil, and how fhall it be 
prevented? It would be fufficient perhaps to publifh the extra- 
ordinary rifque, which may be eafily demonftrated; it would 
require nothing more than to keep an exaét yearly regifter of 
all thef: adventurers, and, at the expiration of fix, eight, or 
ten years, to publifh the lift, with the fate, of every emigrant. 
I am greatly deceived, or at the end of a certain number of 
years, we fhould not fee fuch multitudes forfake their native 
foil, in which they might live comfortably by working, to go in 
fearch of eftablifhments in others; the uncertainty of which, 
fuch lifts would demonftrate to them ; and alfo prove, how pre- 
ferable their condition in their own country would have been, 
to that they have been reduced to. People would no longer 
fet out, but on almoft certain advantages: fewer would un- 
doubtedly emigrate, more of whom, from that very circum- 
{tance muit futceed. Meeting with fewer of their countrymen 
abroad, thefe fortunate few would often return. By this 
means more inhabitants would remain in the country, more 
would return again, and bring with them more money to it. 
The ftate would be more populous, more rich. and happy; as 
the happinefs of a people, who live on a fruitful foil, depends 
effentially on a great number of inhabitants, with a moderate 
quantity of pecuniary riches. 

‘ But the population of the country is not only neceffarily 
Jefiened, in confequence of the numbers that leave it; but even 
thofe who remain, increafe lefs, than an equal number for- 
merly did. Or, which amounts to the fame thing, among the 
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fame number of perfons, there are fewer marriages than for- 
merly; and the fame number of marriages produce fewer 
chriftenings. I do not enter upon a detail of the proofs, fince 
merely looking about us muft furnifh a fufficient convi@ion of 
the truth of them. What then are the caufes of this? There 
are two capital ones, luxury and debauchery, which are ene- 
mies to population on many accounts. 

¢ Luxury compels the wealthy man, who would make a fi- 
gure; and theman of a moderate income, but who is his equal 
in every other refpeét, and who will imitate him, to be afiaid 
of a numerous family; the education of which muft greatly 
contraé& that expence he had devoted to parade and oftentation: 
and befides, if he muft divide his eftate among a great many 
children, each of them would have but a little, and be unable 
to keep up the {tate and the train of the father’s. Since merit 
is unjuftly eftimated by exterior fhew and experience, one mutt 
of courfe endeavour to attain for himfelf, and to leave his chil- 
dren in a fituation capable of fupporting that expence. Hence 
the fewer marriages of people who are not opulent, and the 
fewer children among people who marry. 

« Luxury is further prejudicial to the increafe of the people, 
in another refpect. The irregular manner of life which it in- 
troduces, deprefies health ; it ruins the conftitutions, and thus 
fenfibly affects procreation. The preceding generation counted 
fome families with more than twenty children: the living one 
lefs than twenty coufins. Very unfortunately this way of 
thinking and ating, fo preventive of increafe, has extended 
itfelf even into villages: and they are no longer convinced 
there, that the number of children makes the riches of the 
countryman. Perhaps the next generation will fcarcely be ac- 

uainted with the relation of brotherhaod, 

‘ A third inconvenience of luxury is, that the rich retreat 
from the country to live in cities; and by multiplying their 
domeftics there, they drain the former. This augmented 
train is prejudicial to the country, by depriving it of cultiva- 
ters, and by diminifhing population. Thefe domeftics, being 
feldom fufficiently employed, contra& the habit of lazinefs ; 
and they prove incapable of returning to that country Jabour, 
for which naturé intended them. Being deprived of this re- 
fource, they fcarcely ever marry, either from apprehending the 
charge of children, or from their becoming libertines ; and 
fometimes, becaufe many mafters will not-employ married 
fervants. Or fhould any of them marry, it is often in the de- 
cline of life, whence the itate muft have the fewer citizens. 

© Idlenefs of itfelf weakens them, and difpofes them to thofe 
debauches, which enfeeble them fiill more. They never have 
more 
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more than a few children, and thefe fickly ; fuch as have not 
ftrength to cultivate the ground ; or who, being brought up in 
Cities, have an averfion to the country.’ 

The fourth caufe of depopulation, is the ignorance of thofe 
who take upon them to adminifter remedies in the country; 
and in order to remedy this evil, the prefent performance is 
written ; not with a view to inform regular bred phyficians, 
but for the inftruétion and dire€tion of thofe who have charity 
enough to employ their time and abilities for the relief of their 
fick neighbours. The firft clafs he has in his eye, is the clergy; 
in the next place, gentlemen of wealth and condition, who are 
generally follicited for their advice and afliftance by the poor 
when they are fick; thirdly, the ladies; fourthly, the fchool- 
mafters ; and fifthly, furgeons, apothecaries, and midwives. 

The whole treatife confifts of thirty-four chapters, the cone 
tents of which we fhall fpecify for the reader’s information. 

‘Introdu@tion. The firft caufe of depopulation, emigrations; 
the fecond caufe, luxury ; third caufe, decay of agriculture ; 
fourth caufe, the pernicious treatment of difeafes. Means for 
rendering this treatife ufeful. Explanation of certain phyfical 


terms, and phrafes. 


‘ChapterI. The mof common caufes of popular ficknefs. 

Firft caufe, exceflive ‘labour; fecond caufe, the effeé of 
cold air, when a perfon is hot; third caufe, taking cold drink, 
when in a heat; fourth caufe, the inconftancy and fudden 
change of the weather; fifth caufe, the fituation of dunghills 
and marfhes, near inhabited houfes, andthe bad confined air 
in ‘the houfes ; fixth caufe, drunkennefs; feventh caufe, the 
food of country people; eighth caufe, the fituation, or expo- 
fure of houfes; concerning the drink of country people. 

Chap. IE. Of caufes which increafe the difiafes of the people, 
avith general confiderations. 

Firft caufe, the great care employed to force the fick to 
fweat, and the methods taken for that purpofe; the danger of 
hot chambers; the danger of hot-drinks and heating medicines; 
fecond caufe, the quantity and quality of the food given fick - 
perfons; third caufe, the giving vomits and purges at the be- 
ginning of the difeafe 
Chap. HI. Concerning what fhould be done in the beginning of 

difeafes, and the diet in acute difeafes. 


Signs which indicate approaching difeafes; with means to 
prevent them. The common regimen, or regulations, ° for 
the fick. The benefits of ripe found fruit. Cautions and . 


means to be ufed on recovery. 
Chap, 
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Chap. IV. Of the inflammation of the breaf. 


The figns of this difeafe. The advantage of bleeding. 
Signs of recovery. Of crifes, and the fymptoms that precede 
them. ‘The danger of vomits, of purges, and of anodynes. 
Of the fuppreffion of expeftoration, and the means to rettore 
it. Of the formation of vomicas, or impofthumes in the lungs, 
and the treatment of them. Of the danger of remedies termed 
balfamics. The inefficacy of the antiheétic of Poterius. Of 
an empyema. Of a gangrene of the Jungs. Of a fcirshus 
of the lungs. 


Chap. V. Of the pleurify. 
The danger of heating remedies. Of frequent, or habi- 


tual pleurifies. Of goats blood; the foot of a ftale egg, and 
of the wormwood of the Alps, in pleurifies, 


Chap. VI. Of difeafes of the threat. 

Of their proper treatment. Of the formation of an ab- 
fcefs there. Of fwelled ears, from the obftru@ion of the pa- 
rotid and maxillary glands. Of the epidemic and putrid dif- 
eafes of the throat, which prevailed in 1761 at Laufanne. 


Chap. VII. Of colds. 


Different prejudices concerning colds. The danger of 
drinking much hot water, and of ttrong fpirituc us liquors, &c. 
Means. for itrengthening and curing perfons very iucject to 
colds. 


Chap. VIII. Of difeafes of the teeth. 
Chap. IX. Of the apoplexy. 


Of fanguine apoplexy. Of a ferous, or watery apoplexy. 
Means to prevent relapfing into them, 


Chap, X. Of morbid ftrokes of the fun. 


Chap. XI. Of the Rheumatifm. 


Of the acute rheumatifm, attended with a fever. Of the 
flow, or chronical, without a fever. The danger of {piritu- 
ous and greafy remedies. 


Chap. XII. Of the bite of a mad dog. 
Chap. XIII. Of the fmall pox. 


Of the preceding fymptoms of this difeafe. The danger of 
fweating medicines, The treatment of the benign diftin& 
fmall pocks. The ufe of bleeding. The fever of fuppura- 
tion. ‘The neceflity of opening the ripe puftules. The dan- 
ger of anodynes. Of the ftriking in of the eruptions. Pre- 
parations for receiving it favourably, 


Chap, 
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Chap. XIV. Of the meafles. 

Of their treatment, and the means to prevent any of their 

bad confequences. 
Chap. XV, Of the hot, or burning Sever. 
Chap. XVI. Of putrid fevers, 
Chap. XVII. Of malignant fevers, 
The danger of applying living animals in them. 
Chap, XVUI. Of sntermitting fevers, . 

Spring and Autumn intermittents, Method. of cure by the 
bark. Method of treating the patient in the fit. Of other 
febrifuges, befides the bark, The treatment of long and ob- 
ftinate intermittents. Of fome very dangerous intermittents. 
Of fome periodical diforders, which may be termed, fevers 
difguifed. Of prefervatives from unwholfome air, 


Chap. XIX, Of an erifipelas, or St. Anthony’s fire. 
Of a frequent or habitual erifipelas. Of the ftings or bites 
of animals. 
“hap. XX. Of inflammations of the breaft, and of dejtard and 
bilicus pleurifies. 
Of the falfe inammation of the breaft. The falfe pleu- 


rify. 
Chap. XXI. Of Cholics. 


Of the imflammatory cholic. The bilious cholic. The 
cholic from indigeftion, and of indigeftions. The flatulent, or 
windy cholic. The cholic, from taking cold. 


Chap. XXII. Of the miferere, or illiac paffion, and of the 
cholera morbus. 


The miferare. The cholera morbus, 


Chap. XXIIL Of a diarrhea, or loofene/s. 
Chap. XXIV. Of a dyfentery, or bloody-flux. 

The fymptoms of the difeafe. The remedies againft it. 
Of the beneficial ufe of ripe fruits. . Of the danger of taking a 
great number of popular remedies in it. 

Chap. XXV. Of the itch. 
Chap. XXVI. Direfions peculiar to the fex. 

Of the monthly cuftoms. Of gravidation, or going with 
child. Oflabours or deliveries. Of their confequences, Of 
a cancer. 

Chap. XXVII. Directions with regard to children. 


Of the firft caufe of their diforders, the meconium. The 
{cond 
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fecond, the fouring of their milk.- The danger of giving thent 
oil. Diforders from their want of perfpiration, the means of 
keeping it up, and of wafhing them in cold water, The third 
caufe, the cutting of their teeth. The fourth caufe, worms. 
Of convulfions. Methods neceffary to make them ftrong and 
hardy, with general directions about them. 


Chap. XXVHI. Of afihances for drowned perfons. 
Chap. XXIX. Of /ubfances fropped between the mouth and the 
fromach, 

Chap. XXX. Of diforders requiring the affiflance of a furgeon. - 
Of burns. Of wounds. Of bruifes, and of falls. Of 
ulcers. Of frozen limbs, or joints. Of chilblains. Of 
ruptures. Of.phlegmons, or boils. Of fellous, or whitlows. 
Of thorns, fplinters, &c. in the fkin or fleth. Of warts, Of 

corns. 


Chap. XXXI. Of fome cafes which require immediate affffance. 

Of {woonings, from excefs of blood. Of fwoonings from 
great weaknefs. Of fwoonings, occafioned by a load on the 
ftomach. Of fwoonings, refulting from diforders of the nerves. 


_Of fweonings, occafioned by the paffions. Of the fwoonings 


which occur in difeafes; Of haemorrhages, or fluxes of 
blood. Of convulfion fits. Of fuffocating, or frangling fits. 
Of the violent effe&ts of great fear. Of accidents produced by 
the vapours of charcoal, and of wine. Of poifons. Of acute 
and violent pains. 

Chap. XXXII. Of giwing remedies by way of precaution. 


Of bleeding. Of purges. Remedies to be ufed after ex~ 
eeffive purging. Reflections on fome other remedies. 


Chap. XXXII. Of quacks, mountebanks, and conjurors. 
Chap. XXXIV. Queftions neceffary to be anfwered by any pere 
fon, «who goes to confult a phyfician, 

The table of remedies.’ 


Each of thefe heads, the reader will find treated in a manner 
equally fimple, concife, and judicious. 

With refpeé& to the merit of the tranflator, we fthall beg 
leave to make a very few.curfory remarks, In his Preface he 
tells us, p. vii. that ‘ meer ftyle, if thoroughly intelligible, 
is leaft effential to thofe books, which wholly confift of very 
ufeful, and generally, interefting matter.’—If this be at all 
intelligible, we apprehend, it muft mean, that a shorough intele 
ligible file is \efs effential than any other, to thofe books which 
confift of ufeful matter—this is truly letting us into a fecret 
which we never dreamed of before. We always thought that 
Style 
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ftyle was a certain mede of expreffion by which a writer com- 
municated his ideas upon paper: we moreover imagined, that 
the ftyle ought to be fuited to the fubje&t; and that when the 
bufinefs was to convey inftru€tion, the ftyle could not be too 
explicit or intelligible.—In mentioning the notes which he has 
added to his tranflation, he fays, p. viii. of his Preface, ‘I have 
endeavoured to be temperate in their number and length, and 
to imitate that ftriét pertinence which prevails throughout the 
author’s work. If any may have ever condefcended to confider 
my way of writing, they will conceive this reftraint has coft me 
at leaft as much pains, as a farther indulgence of my own 
conceptions could have done.’—-For our parts, we cannot fay 
we have had the honour to ftudy this gentleman’s manner ; 
but we are forry to find it has coft him fo much pains to be 
frriGly pertinent; and yet after all his reftraint, we fhall per- 
haps find even here fome few inftances of the pleonafma and 
circumlocution; not to mention certain flips in grammar: for 
example, p. xii. ‘ a vein of unaffe&ted probity, of manly fenfe, 
and of great philanthropy, concur to fuftain the work; and 
whenever the prejudices of the ignorant require a forcible era- 
‘dication, or the crude temerity and impudence of knaves and 
impeftors, cry out for their own extermination, a happy mix- 
ture of ftrong argument, juft ridicule, and honeft feverity, 
give a poignant and pleafant feafoning to the work, which ren- 
ders it occafionally entertaining, as it is continually. inftruc- 
tive.’ There is fomething extremely fenfible, high-flown, and 
pi@urefque in that metaphor of temerity and impudence crying 
out for their own extermination ; at the fame time uncommon, 
exceedingly felf-denying, and wonderfully charafteriftic; as 
for a vein that concur, and a mixture that give, they are modes 
of conftru€&tion which may be authorifed by the diale& of the 
ancient Britons. In the fame page the doctor throws out a 
fhort note in behalf of the fchool-mafters, whom Mr. Tiffot 
has treated rather irreverently in his introdudtion, by exhorting 
them to learn to fhave, bleed, and give glyfters, for the bene- 
fit of their fellow-creatures. In perufing this tranflation, we 
were a little ftruck with the*following’ obfervation, page 2. 
‘ Military fervice, by land or fea, prevents population in va- 
rious refpe&s. In the firft place, the numbers going abroad, 
are always /e/s, often much Je/s, than thofe who return.’ At 
that rate, the emigrants multiplied abroad, and military fer- 
vice increafed, in{tead of diminifhing population. For farther 
information on this head, we took up the original, and read 
as follows: ‘ Le fervice, tant de terre que dé mer, nuit a la popu- 
Jation de plufieurs Lagons. Premierement il ne rentre pas autant 
a’ hommes qu'il en fort ;?> which being englifhed according to our 
Vor. XX. Fuly, 1765, D ~® idea, 
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idea, would run thus: * The fervice both by land and fea, 
hurts population in many fhapes: in the firft place, the num- 


' ber of men that return, is never equal to that which leaves 


the country.’—Now this is exaétly the reverfe of what our 
tranflator alledges ; indeed, it feems to be confonant with 
reafon, and confirmed by the very fubfequent reafons which 
he himfelf has tranflated: fuch as general battles, hazards, fa- 
tigues, and detached encounters, which laft we fhould call private 
rencounters, affaires particulieres—The mal du pays, which he ev- 


’ gilithes the diforders that are peculiar to the country; we fhould ren- 


der the Swi/s diflemper, that pining atropoy, occafioned by a 
longing defire to revifit their native country, to which the in- 
habitants of Swifferland are fo remarkably fubjeét, that their 
officers in foreign fervices prohibit certain Swifs airs to be 
played, lett’ by recalling the ideas of their country, they fhould 
infe& the foldiers with this fingular diforder. 

If we had a mind to cavil, we fhould find abundance of em- 
ployment in this tranflation. L’ag/ance, in the fame page, he 
calls comfortable advantages, whereas it fignifies eaf circum- 
frances.—* Fewer would undoubtedly emigrate (fays he) more 
of whom, from that very circumftance, would fucceed.’ But 
this does not exprefs the whole meaning of the original, which 


-runs in thefe words: ‘ é/ forteroit beaucoup moins de gens; troa- 


vant moins de concurrens, ils réufferoient mieux.’—A much fmaller 


‘number would go abroad; and finding fewer competitors, 


would fucceed better.—This, however, we take to be a mif- 


‘take’in Mr. Tiffor, as we are convinced that the great number 


of Swifs fettled in different kingdoms, contribute greatly by 
their wealth, credit, and influence, to make the fortune of 
their countrymen who take the fame route. We ourfelves are 
acquainted with one houfe in the city, from Geneva, which has 
been the means of bringing over and eftablifhing above two 
thoufand induftrious Swifs proteftants in the Britify dominions ; 


‘and the nation ig much obliged to them for this acquifition, 


which is a real acceffion of wealth. 
We cannot pretend, to com the tranflation with the ori- 


‘ginal in every part; but as far‘as we have gone, we have dif. 


covered a number of little overfights and incorre&tneffes, and 


in general, we cannot help faying it is-loofe, diffufe, and peri- 


phraftical.—Let us look into chapter iv. which is the firft that 
cafts up ‘ the inflammation of the breaft, or peripneumony, 


‘or a fluxion upon the breaft, is an inflammation of the lungs, 
cand moft commonly of one only, and confequently on one 


fide.” But the original, ‘literally tranflated, is, —* The in- 
flammation of the breaft, or peripneumony, or fluxion of the 


breaft, is an inflammation of the lungs, and moft pers ae" 
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of one lobe.’—And here we cannot help obferving, that out 
tranflator ufes /ung in the fingular number, as well as pock, 
without any good authority that we know. We fhould think 
he might, with the fame propriety, ufe a gh? for part of the 
fights, and a éellow for one fide of the bellows. —We alfo find 
other uncouth words, fuch as wiserodn for a vine-drefler, ex- 
hauflion for decay, and be /pat, whieh laft; we apprehend, is 4 
tenfe not to be found in any good Englith writer of this or the 
Jaft century: The original fays in the fame chapter, ‘ 4s urines 
peu abondantes et rouges dans les commencemens, plus abondantes, 
moins rouges et depofant beaucoup de fediment dans la fuite,’—Now 
this expreffion, moins rouges, which is literally, //s red, or not 
fo high coloured, Dr. Kirkpatrick tranflates 4/s faming.—Undet 
correction, urine never flames, till it becomes phofphorus ; 
burn it does, metaphorically, hence the phrafe ardor urine ; 
and Pope, {peaking of Curl while he laboured under a go- 
horrhza, fays 
‘ The rapid waters in their conduit burn. 

Thetranflator, p. 80, fays, * he finks intoa lethargy, and foon 
dies a terrible death in country places, by the very effects of the. 
inflaming medicines they employ on fuch occafions.? This, we 
conceive, is but a bald tranflatien of ‘ ce malade tombe dans une 
lethargie et taeurt bientot, d'une mott affreufe et affex commune dans les 
campagnes par l'effet des temedes echauffans, qu'on emploie dans ce cas.” 
The patient falls into a lethargy, and foon dies a terrible 
death, not at all uncommon in the country, octafioned by the 
heating medicines there employed in fuch cafes. Speaking of 
petechial fpots, the tranflator jays, ‘they are improperly termed 
the pourpre:’ but the original fays they are only fo called dans 
bien des pays—in many countries.— After all, thefe are matters 
of fmall confequence : but when the reader finds little inaccu- 
racies in the very firft pages of a medical treatife, which he 
may chance to examine, he naturally fufpe&ts there may be 
other errors of greater importance in the courfe of the work, 
which he ought therefore to perufe with caution. 

Thé tranflator, in the courfe of his notes, twi¢e mentions a 
remedy called the Seneka rattle-fnake root, in Latin, polygala 
virginiana, which he recommends as an efficacious medicine in 
pleurifies, and peripneumonies ; but we could with he had 
told us where it is to be had, as we do not believe it was ever 
admitted into praétice in England, although we remember it 
made fome noife about five and twénty years ago, not only in 
- this kingdom, but in France, where (if we miftake not) there 
was a memoir prefented to the academy of furgery, on this very 


fabjett, 
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IV. Odferwations on the Nature, Caufis, and Cure of thofe Diforders 


which have been commonly called Nervous, Hypochondriac, or Hy- 
freric. To which are prefixea fome Remarks on the Sympathy of the 
Nerves. By Robert Whytt, M. D. F. R. S. Phyfcian to bis 
Majefly, Prefident of the Royal College of Phyficians, and Pro- 
Seffor of Medicine in the Univerfity of Edinburgh, 8v0o. Pr. 65. 
Becket. [Concluded. | 


UR ingenious and accurate author enumerates in chap. vi. 

among the moft remarkable fymptoms of thefe diforders, 
1. An uncommon fenfe of cold or heat in different parts of the 
body, fometimes faddenly fucceeding each other. This he im- 
putes to an irregular irritation of the nerves, producing a fpal- 
modic ftriture in the capillaries, which impedes the circulation 
in thofe parts. To this nervous ftricture he alfo afcribes the 
cold fit in an intermittent, rather than to am obftruétion from a 
vifcidity of the juices. . The fame caufe excites the rigores which 
happen in the beginning of almoft every fever. 

2dly. He menttons pains in different parts of the body, fud- 
denly moving from one place to another; which fome phyfi- 
cians have afcribed to the motion of air between the fkin and 
mufcles: but he fuppofes them owing either to fome vifcid or 
acrid matter finking for a fhort time in the fmall veffels of cer- 
tain parts, and irritating them, or to a fpafmodic contraction 
of thefe veffels from a fympathy between their nerves and thofe 
of the ftomach and inteftines, or fome other very fenfible part. 

‘From the fame caufes (fays he) affecting the veffels or 
nerves of the pericranium, or other parts of the head, proceed 
flying pains in this part, and the clavus hyftericus, which Sy- 
denbam, who imagined the hyfteric difeafe to proceed from a 
confufion of the animal {pirits, afcribed to the whole fpirits of 
the body being cantraéied into a fmall part of the head, and 
producing much the fame fenfation, as if a nail were driven 
into it. 

‘ That thofe pains in the head often proceed from a fympathy 
with the ftomach, is rendered probable by the violent vomit- 
ing which fometimes accompanies the clavus byftericus, and by 
obferving, that people much troubled with wind in their fto- 
mach, and flying pains in their head, are not fo often affected 
with thefe pains, when they are free from the flatulence.’ 

3dly. Our author proceeds to remark upon hyfteric faint- 
ings and convulfions, which he refers to an irritation of the 
nerves of the ftomach or inteftines,. from wind, acrid humours, 
&c, to a fudden fupprefiton of the menfes; a very acute pain 
in any of the more-fenfible parts of the body; and yiolent af- 

feftions. 
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feftions of the mind. The other fymptoms on which he ex- 
patiates, are the catalepfis and tetanus; wind in the ftomach 
and bowels; which (by the bye) he had confidered before as 
the caufe of convulfions; a great craving for food ; a black 
vomiting; a fudden and great flux of pale urine ; a nervous 
atrophy; a nervous or fpafmodic afthma; a nervous cough; 
palpitations of the heart; variation of the pulfe; periodical 
head-achs ; a giddinefs; a dimnefs of fight, without any vifi- 
ble fault in the eyes; low fpirits, melancholy, and a mania ; 
and finally, the incubus, or night-mare.—Each of thefe fymp- 
toms is elucidated by arguments and obfervations equally cu- 
rious and inftruGtive ; which, however, the nature of our plan 
will not allow us to particularize. In difcuffing the article of 
nervous atrophy, he obferves, p. 259. * Sometimes this-difeafe, 
after it has brought the patient very low, will take a fudden 
turn, without any apparent caufe. The patient, who had 
little inclination to eat, will get an uncommon craving and 
guick digeftion, even of folid food, which ufed to lie remark- 
ably heavy on his ftomachy his puife will become quicker 
than natural, and his fkin warm; his veins, which were con- 
tracted, will appear fwelled with blood; from being low- 
fpirited, he will become chearful, and daily grow ftronger and 
plumper: all which effeéts feem to proceed, in a great mea- 
fure, if not folely, from fome change in the nerves of the fto- 
mach and bowels. 

‘In other cafes, this diforder goes off as flowly as it came 
on, and the patient does not recover fully, till after a long 
time.’ 

We ourfelves can vouch for the truth of this obfervation : 
we knew a perfon reduced to the laft ftage of this diftemper, 
whofe recovery was attended with no apparent critical evacu- 
ation ; nor could it be afcribed to any other caufe, but a fim- 
ple rarefa&tion and acceleration of the blood from heat. 

In fpeaking of the nervous, or fpafmodic afthma, he fays, 
among the many patients liable to periodical fits of the afthma, 
_ there are but very few who have not fome obftruction, or other 
" obftacle, conftantly remaining in their lungs; fo that a true 
nervous or fpafmodic afthma, without any other fault in that 
organ than an uncommon delicacy or irritability of the nerves, 
is a difeafe we feldom meet with. 

Of the nervous cough he gives a very fingular inftance, in a 
young girl who coughed inceffantly while up, but was eafy and 
quiet while fhe lay a-bed: nay, while fhe fat up in the bed 
with her legs and thighs in a horizontal pofture, fhe coughed 
none ; but when her legs hung over the bed, or her feet touch- 
éd-the floor, or her legs were drawn up clofe to her thighs, 
D 3 fhe 
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fhe was always attacked by a cough and pain in her breaft, 
and the velocity of her pulfe increafed furprifingly. Yet while 
fhe fat, or ftood with her feet in warm water, the had neither 
pain, cough, nor difficulty in breathing ; and the fame eafe the 
enjoyed when her hands were dipped in warm water: but one 
hand and one foot dipped at the fame time, produced no effea ; 
nor did the cough ceafe when her feet and hands were foment- 
ed with the fame degree of heat, or covered with warm fand, 
In a word, here is a detail of very extraordinary fymptoms, 
which (as we cannot infert the whole) we recommend to the 
attention of the reader. We cannot help, however, mention- 
ing the corollaries he deduces from thefe experiments. 

‘ From the experiments already related (fays he) I was ready 
to imagine that the cough might be owing to fome tumor or 
other fixed caufe in the breaft, which, in certain poftures, fo 
ftrongly irritated that part of the lungs which it touched, as 
to occafion a conftant convulfive motion of the mufcles of re- 
fpiration ; but the following experiment, which | frequently 
repeated, foon diffipated this theoretical illufion, 

‘When my patient lay in bed, upon extending one of her 
feet, fo as to bring it nearly to a right line with the leg, fhe 
coughed violently, and her pulfe rofe from 94 in a minute to 
18 in five feconds; but when her hands were either ftrongly 
bent inwards or extended outwards, or when fhe pulled ftrong- 
ly, or raifed a confiderable weight with them, no coughing 
enfued, 

‘When the cough was raifed by ftretching her feet, warm 
water applied to her hands immediately put a ftop to it, 

‘ From this experiment it may appear, that this ex- 
traordinary cough did not depend on any fixed obftru&ion 
or tumour within the thorax, irritating the lungs in cer- 
tain poftures. But, in this patient, the nerves of the lungs 
feem to have been endued with an uncommon degree of fen- 
fibility, and to have had a peculiar fympathy with the legs and 
feet; whence as often as they were in a depending fituation, 
or the nerves, tendons, and ligaments at the ancles, were 
ftretched, an uneafy fenfation was felt in the lungs, which oc- 
cafioned an inceflant cough. Although the fympathy between 
the lungs and the other parts, appears to have been lefs re- 
markable, yet the fhock which their nerves fuffered from cold 
water, was fo ftrongly felt in the lungs, as to occafion a pain 
in the breaft, together with the cough. 

* When the head and fhoulders were lower than the body, - 
the cough was more fevere than in any other fituation, pro- 
bably, becaufe in that pofture the refpiration is lefs free, and 
the blood would pafs with more difficulty through the Jungs. 
¢* Warm 
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© Warm water did not, by its preffure on the nerves or blood. 


veffels of the feet, prevent the cough, becaufe it was excited 


by cold water, whofe weight is greater. Neither did the pe- 


diluvium produce this effeé by its heat alone, or even by its: 


heat, and moifture ; for fand or. wet flannel of an equal or 
greater degree of heat applied to the feet, did not prevent the 
cough, 

Ae the effeéts of the pediluvium cannot be deduced from its 
rarefying the blood by its heat, neither can they be owing to 
any derivation of this fluid towards the inferior extremities, 
becaufe warm water, whether it was applied to the hands or 
the feet, had the fame influence in ftopping the cough; and 
as foon as the foles of her feet touched the water, the cough 
ceafed, 

‘It remains, therefore, that warm water, by its particulaf 
action on the extremities of the nerves to which it is applied, 
renders the whole fyftem lefs fenfible of any irritation; whence 
the too delicate lungs would be lefs. affeéted in confequence of 
their {ympathy with the inferior extremities. However, when 
the patient lay with her head lower than her body, the warm 
water did not then prevent the cough; becaufe, in that po- 
fition, the irritation in the lungs was too great to be wholly 
removed by the anodyne power of the warm water: and, for 
the fame reafon, it feems to have been, that the pediluvium 
did not prevent the pain within her breaft and the cough, 
which were raifed by dipping her hands in cold water. 

‘It appears from the above experiments, that warm water 
affeéts our nerves very differently, not only from a dry heat, 
but alfo from warm fteams, or cloths dipt in hot water ; a fa& 
which feems not have been known, or, at leaft, not fuffi- 
ciently attended to, and which, perhaps, may afford fome 
‘ufeful hints in praétice. 

‘Since warm water, applied to the nerves, has a fuperior 
anodyne effe&, not only to fubftances that are warm and dry, 
but even to warm fteams er vapour; it is eafy to fee, how cly- 
fters of warm water may give relief in pains of the bowels and 


other abdominal vifcera, altho’ they do not communicate more | 


heat to the great guts than they poffeffed before. 

‘ Laftly, the effeéts of the warm water in this cafe appear the 
more remarkable, as a pill, confifting of half a grain of opium, 
and three grains of afa feetida, given every evening and morn- 
ing, for feveral days, had not the leaft effe& in either prone 
ing or lefiening the cough, 

‘ Between the zoth of January and the zsth of March, a 
variety of remedies were prefcribed for this patient, without 
any advantage, viz. vomits, blifters, and an iffue between the 
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fhoulders, the bark, powder of tin, rhubarb with calomel, 
pills of opium with afa foetida, bolufes of theriaca, with cam- 
phire and valerian, 

‘ Towards the end of March, I put her on a courfe of pills 
made of the extra& of hemlock, which fhe continued for two 
months. About the middle of May fhe began to have lefs 
pain in her breaft, and lefs fenfe of fuffocation and coughing, 
when fhe fat up out of bed, or walked through the room. 
Upon the 22d of May, thefe complaints left her altogether ; 
and on the 28th of that month, the cough was neither raifed 
by ftanding nor walking, nor when her head was laid lower 
than her body: alfo cold water applied to her hands, had 
now no effect in exciting the cough or pain in her breaft. 
Qn the 30th of May, after walking a little abroad, the cough 
returned for a day or two, Upon the third of June, after hav- 
ing made a journey of about ten Englith miles in a chaife, the 
cough attacked her with as great violence as ever. Being now 
fully convinced, that this ailment was not owing to any fixed 
obftrudion in the lungs, but to an uncommon delicacy or 
fenfibility in their nerves, I ordered for her, pills of extraét of 
gentian and limatura martis, which fhe took twice a day for 
about ten weeks. ‘Towards the end of July, the violence of 
the cough began to abate, and for the firft eight or ten days 
of Auguit, the was feldom troubled with it. On the roth of 
Auguft, it returned and continued to the zd of September, 
when it left her entirely. In the month of November follow- 
ing, fhe had a flight attack of the cough and uneafinels in her 
breaft ; which fymptoms returned, for one day, in September 
1762, fince which fhe has been very rarely affe&ted with them 
in any confiderable degree. It was obferved, that the returns 
of her cough after September 1761, were always owing to her 
ufing exercife too freely.’ 

Dr. Whytt has beftowed fome pains to prove that the tacubus, 
or night mare, does not proceed from a ftagnation of blood in 
the finufes of the brain, or in the veffels of the lungs, or from 
too great a quantity of blood being fent to the head; but that 
it generally arifes from a difordered ftomach, and a difagree- 
able affection of the nerves of that organ.—We fhould imagine 
that both caufes often concur in producing this diforder.— 
It muft be owned, however, that young plethoric perfons who 
have no complaint in their ftomachs are fubje&t to the incubus, 
efpecially when they eat heavy fuppers, or drink wine to excefs; 
and it is obferved alfo, that in fuch cafes, they are more fub- 
je& to it when they lie on their backs, than in any other po- 
fture. Circumftances that feem to prove, beyond all doubr, 


that it fometimes arifes from an impeded and difordered circu- 
lation ¢ ¢ 
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lation :—any thing that rarefies the blood in the veffels, or in- 
creafes its quantity in the head, will occafion an extraordinary 
prefflure on the brain, and this will produce all the fymptoms 
of the incubus. The ttomach being overloaded with its con- 
tents, whether liquids or folids, or both, will undoubtedly 
prefs with an uncommon weight upon the great blood-veffels, 
efpecially when the patient lies upon his back; and this pref- 
fure will as undoubtedly diforder the whole circulation. If the 
free paflage of the blood through the aorta, is impeded, the 
inferior parts of the body will be deprived, for the time, of 
their due quantity of blood, and the veffels of the head and 
lungs will be overcharged in the fame proportion. The night- 
mare indeed happens in cafes of inanition as well as repletion, 
efpecially when there are flatulences in the prime viz, but 
this may be owing to a rarefa@ion of air in the ftomach and 
bowels, which will occafion the fame preffure on the blood- 
veflels, as proceeds from their being overloaded with more 
folid contents. ; 
Chap vii. treats of the cure of nervous, hypochondriac, and 
hyfteric diforders; the general intentions of which cure, he 
reduces to thefe two, 1. To lefien or remove thofe predifpofing 
caufes in the body, which render it peculiarly liable to ner- 
vous ailments; and zdly. to remove or corre& the occafional 
caufes, which, efpecially in fuch as are predifpofed, produce 
the numerous train of nervous, hypochondriac, or hyfteric 
fymptoms defcribed in this work. — The remedies which 
ftrengthen the body, are, bitters, to which he adds the bark 


in the following form ; 


RK. Cort. Peruvian pulv. Ziv. Rad. gentian. Cort. aurantior. 
Ga. Zi. Infunde in jpir. vin. gall. lib. iv. in balneo arene 


per dies Vi. et cola. 


Of this tin@ure he gives one fpoonful in four or . five fpoonfuls 
of water, every morning about an hour and a half before break- 
faft, and betwixt feven and eight in the evening. When acids 
do not difagree with the ftomach and bowels, he adds twenty 
or thirty drops of the elixir of vitriol, to each dofe of the tinc- 
ture. He finds by experience, this jun&ion of the bark and 
bitters more efficacious than either taken alone, After a juft . 
€ncomium on the bark, reprefenting its efficacy,in a catarrhous 
cough, a tertian intermittent, attended with cough and fpit- 
ting, a hoarfenefs after the meafles, the chincough, and indo- 
lent glandular fwellings, he proceéds to confider the other re- 
medies under the articles of fteel, the cold-bath,..with the 
choice of air and aliment, wine, exercife, friion and amufe- 


ment. Then he expatiates on the ufe of opium, camphire, 
6 caftor, 
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caftor, mutk, and afa fotida.—Speaking of fteel, he fays, 
thofe whofe ftomachs cannot bear the limatura martis, may 
fafely take fome drops of the tinétura martis Mynfichtii; and 
he does not fail to recommend the chalybeate waters of Bath 
and Pyrmont. He joins the general voice in praife of the 
cold bath. He prefcribes a cool dry air to brace the body, 
and a flannel waiftcoat next the fkin in winter. With refpe& 
to food, he imhibits fat meats, high fauces, full meals, and 
heavy fuppers. He allows a glafs of claret and-a bit of bread 
upon an empty ftomach once or twice a day, which he counts 
an excellent ftrengthener, and a good fuccedaneum to the 
bark, even in children who have a difpofition to the fcrophula 
and rickets. He condemns tea. He extols riding on horfe- 
back, and fea voyages ; advifes fri€tion with a fieth-brufh or 
flannel, and chearful diverfions to amufe the imagination. 
At the head of the palliatives, he places opium as of great ufe 
in fixed fpafms, alternate convulfions of the mufcles, pains un- 
attended with inflammation, weaknefs, laffitude, and yawne 
ing, occafioned by too great a flux of the menfes, flatulent 
cholics, and the true fpafmodic afthma. He mentions the 
ufual cautions in the ufe of this medicine, and its bad effeéts 
in fome particular cafes: but, we will venture to recommend 
it, from Jong experience, in nervous maladies unattended with 
inflammation, as one of the molt fafe and efficacious medicines 
of the whole materia medica.—He obferves that the femicu- 
pium, pediluvium, and. hot fomentations, are frequently fer- 
viceable as palliatives, while opium would be improper.—He 
remarks that camphire is very volatile and penetrating, pro- 
motes perfpiration, a&ts as an antifpafmodic, and fometimes 
procures fleep in fevers attended.with delirium : he has found it 
of fervice in quieting patients afflicted with the mania and me- 
Jancholy. He fpeaks doubtfully of caftor and mufk; and in- 
deed, we can aver, from a long courfe of experience, that 
neither camphire, cattor, mufk, nor myrrh, fo far as we could 
obferve, ever anfwered the encomiums which have been be- 
ftowed upon them by medical writers in general. Afa feetida, 
he obferves, has good effeéts in flatulent diforders, fpafms of 
the alimentary canal, and in afthmatic fits, that are either 
owing to wind, or increafed by it. It likewife gives relief in 
fits of lownefs, efpecially when joined with the volatile falts. 
Finally, he tells us, that a table fpoonful of lemon-juice has 
proved a certain cure for a palpitation of the heart, even after 
the antihyfteric medicines had been tried in vain. He con- 
cludes this fe€tion with two curious cafes of cures effected by 


opium. 
In 
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fn treating of the fecond intention of cure, which was to 
correct or remove the occafional caufes, he begins with thofe 
medicines that remove fome morbid matter in the blood,. 
When there is an arthritis vaga, he relies on diet, exercife, 
tinéture of the bark, and bitters, He recommends a ftrong 
decoétion of the bitters in common water ; and fays he knew a 

entieman who had been troubled fifteen years with a pain in 
his flomach, cured by chewing two drachms of the roots of 
gentian, daily. Ofthe milk diet and lime-water, be fays little 
from. his own experience, Neither does he feem to confide 
much in foap, or a ftrong infufion of tanfy; medicines, 
which have been finongly recommended in arthritic cafes. Scor- 
butical tetters, or the lepra grecorum, he cures with mild 
mercurials and the purging mineral waters. When the fymp- 
toms proceed from a diminution of fome habitual evacuation, 
that evacuation is to be promoted by the proper remedies. On 
the other hand, when they are occafioned by inanition, from 
excefhve evacuations, or hemorrhages of any kind, thefe muft 
be reftrained by aftringents, and the emptied veffels filled by 
means of light and nourifhing food. The aftringents he re-. 
commends, are the tinétura rofarum, terra japonica, alom, 
opium, and elixir of vitriol. With alom whey, he cured an 
obftinate profluvium menfium, & fluor albus, 

He comes next to confider the method for leffening or re- 
moving particular caufes of nervops fym ptoms ; fuch as wind 
in the &omach and bowels, tough phlegm in the ftomach and 
inteftines, worms, noxious aliments, indolent obftrudtions in 
fome of the abdominal vifcera, and violent affetions of the 
mind. For tough phlegm, he prefcribes frequent vomits of 
ipecacuana, rhubarb, bitters, and lime-water; which Jaft he 
has found to be a great diffolver of phlegm, from repeated ex- 
periments, For worms of all kinds, he advifes Spanith foap, 
Indolent obftru€tions, when-fuperficial, are removed by fri@ion 
and fomentation; but the internal deobftruent medicines which 
he recommends, are the tartarus folubilis, fal polychreftus, 
mercury, and foap. —Here follow two or three cafes by way of 
illuftration. 

‘ Of late (fays he, page 434) the extraé& of the cicuta hag 
been much extolled as a deobftruent; but although I have 
tried it, as well as the powder of hemlock, in feverai hard 
fwellings, fome of which were external and others fituated 
within the abdomen, I] have only feen it do fervice in two 
cafes, one of which was a large fcirrhous {welling in the left 
breaft, and the other a hardened gland in the neck. The late 
ter was removed by the extraé of the cicuta in eight months 
and the former, by the continued ufe, either of this medicine, 

or 
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or of the powder of hemlock, has not only been kept from in- 
creafing for thefe four years paft, but is now reduced to one- 
third of the bulk it once had.’ 

In chap. viii. he treats of the cure of fome of the moft re- 
markable, nervous, hypochondriac, or hyfteric fymptoms, viz. 
convulfive motions or fixed fpafms of the mufcles, hyfteric 
faintings with convulfions, a violent pain with cramps in the 
ftomach, an indigeftion and vomiting,-with pains in the fto- 
mach, a cholic of the hyfteric or flatulent kind, flatulence in 
the ftomach and bowels, a nervous or fpafmodic afthma, a 
palpitation of the heart, an immoderate difcharge of pale 
urine, periodical head-achs, and low fpirits. In convulfive mo- 
tions, in all the fpecies of the tetanus, and even in the hydro- 
phobia, he prefcribes opiates in large dofes, to leffen the fen- 
fibility of the brain and nervous fyftem. There are other 
medicines which aé by a ftimulus on the nerves of the fto- 
mach and inteftines, and thofe are, camphire, caftor, mufk, 
afa foetida, fpiritus ethereus, fpirit of hartfhorn, &c. A third 
fet of remedies relax, and affe&t with an agreeable fenfation, 
the mufcular fibres and nerves, rendering them thereby lefs 
liable to fuffer from irritation ; fuch as, the warm bath, fe- 
micupium, pediluvium, emollient clyfters, and warm fomen- 
tations. In convulfive motions, or fpafms, fuch remedies are 
often ufeful, as by painfully affeling the nerves of fome part 
of the body that is found, in a great meafure leffen or de- 
ftroy the fenfe of that irritation which was the caufe of thofe 
fymptoms; of this kind are blifters, acrid cataplafms, dry 
cupping, friction, and the cold bath, Fear, furprize, at- 
tention, or other ftrong affections of the miad, will frequently 
put a ftop to convulfive motions and fpafms, and fometimes 
fucceed after other remedies have failed: witnefs the following 
cafe. 

‘ A girl aged eight, in the beginning of September 1759, was 
feized with an alternate motion of the maféer and temporal 
mufcles, for which no caufe could be ailigned. This motion 
exactly imitated the pulfation of the heart. “Only thofe mufcles 
were contracted and relaxed above 140 times in a minute, while 
the heart did not make above go ftrokes. Their contractions 
were all of equal ftrength, and the intervals between them were 
alfo equal. When the patient preffed the teeth of the lower 
jaw ftrongly againft thofe of the upper one, by a voluntary con- 
traction of the maféter and temporal mufcles, their convulfive 
motions were much lefs remarkable ; and when fhe pulled 
down the lower jaw as much as fhe could, and, by the continu- 
ed aétion of its mufcles, kept it in this fituation, the ma/féter and 
temporal mufcles were no wavs convulfed. Before I faw this pa- 

tient, 
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tient, fhe. had been bliftered upon the courfe of the affeéted 
mufcles, which leffened their convulfive motions, while the blif- 
tered parts continued to run, but no longer. I ordered plafters 
of the emplaftrum antibyftericum with fome opium to be applied 
where the blifters had formerly been. ‘Thefe were kept on no 
longer than two days, during which time, the convulfions were 
weaker and lefs frequent, not being repeated above 50 or 60 
times in a minute; however, in a day. or two after the removal 
of thefe plafters, the convulfive contraétions became as ftrong 
and as frequent as ever. Brimftone, in powder, was rubbed on 
the temples and cheeks without any vifible effeé&t. _Sufpecting 
that this convulfive diforder might, perhaps, proceed from 
worms, I prefcribed a bolus of rhubarb with calomel, which the 
girl obftinately refufing to take, her father went to fetch a horfe- 
whip to beat her. The fear of this affected her fo ftrongly, that, 
without the bolus, the convulfions of the maféter and temporal 
mufcles inftantly ceafed ; and have never returned fince, except 
once on occafion of a fright, when they continued near an hour, 
and then went off without any remedy.’ 

Convulfive motions, fpafms, or cramps, are alfo often pre- 
vented, or cured by compreffon. Our author is very full and 
fatisfaftory in the articles of hyfteric faintings, with convulfions, 
as well as on the nervous or fpafmodic afthma, and all the other 
fymptoms above recited ; and all of them are elucidated by cu- 
rious cafes. But, as we have not room to make longer quota- 
tions, we muft content ourfelves with recommending this trea- 
tife to the attention of the reader, as one of thofe few perform- 
ances that will do credit to the age in which they are written. 





V. A Digeh of the Law concerning Libels : Containing all the Re- 
Solutions in the Books on the Subje&, and many Manufcript Cafes. 
The whole illuftrated with occafional Obfervations. By a Gentle- 
man of the Inner-Temple. ‘4t0. Pr. 6s. Owen. 


There is not a more certain mark of an ill-defigning or impo- 
tent adminiftration, than attempts to reftrain the liberty of 
' {peaking or writing, 2 Macaul. Hift. Engl. 61. 


RB‘ the motto which this author has taken, and fome quota- 
tions he has made from the fame book, one would imagine 
his defign was to fhew, that it is the birth-right of a Britifh 
fubjeét to fpeak and to write with freedom and impunity: but, 
by the authorities and opinions he has adduced, it appears that, 
in all ages, the courts of judicature in England have arrogated to 
themfelyes the power of interpreting the meaning of an author, 
many 
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many times in exprefs oppofition to the natural purport of thé 
words, and this by virtue of the cant term ixuendo, which, ine 
deed, is a weapon againft which there feems to be no defence: 
How then can this author fay in his preface, that his book 
might ferve as an argument for the liberty of the prefs, fince if 
fhews the little neceffity there is of any farther reftraint upon it, 
by demonftrating, that every one who prints any thing with a 
mifchievous intent does it at his peril? That ts, in other 
words, this book will ferve as an argument for the liberty of the 
prefs, by fhewing the faid liberty to be a privilege that only fubfitts 
in imagination. Sending a letter privately, filled with provoking 
Janguage, is deemed a libel, Vid. p. 2 & 3. For example, call- 
ing a man a rafcal and a Tofti-fool, reprefenting a perfon in a 
ridiculous light, is libellous. General mifreprefentations of the 
government, or ftate of the nation, or mutinous hints which 
tend to excite difcontent and fedition, are libels, And nearly ap- 
proaching to treafon. Ironical expreffions are as libeHous as 
downright flander—praifing a man for the qualities he’has not ’ 
isa libel. The court even dives into the meaning of abbrevia- 
tions, painting, allegory, irony, and allufion.. ‘They do not 
ftick to the literal fenfe of words; but they judge the gwo animo 
of the author. To call a counfellor Dafa down. dilly has been 
held a&tionable. Nay, the court holds plea of words fpoke ir 
languages which they do not underftand. Tf you call Mr. Au- 
ditor Mr. Fauditor, an action will lie, They even take upor 
them to interpret into libels hieroglyphics, anagrams, and re- 
bufes—Things being fo circumftanced, we do not fee that any 
man is fafe to commit any thing whatfoever to paper or canvas, 
or wood or ftone, whether in verfe or in profe, in public or in 
private. —If a painter exhibits a monkey as a fpecimen of his 
art, it may be conftrued into a libel agatnft Mr.. 4. whom, 
perhaps, the painter never faw, becaufe, forfooth, the court may 
find fome refemblance betwixt shat there pi@ure and this here 
plaintiff—Ifa poet writes a fable of an afs, Mr. Alderman 2, or 
C. or D. may clap the pack-faddle upon his own back, and lay 
an information againft the author in Banco Regis, where it will 
be found a moft notorious and maticious libel: nay, if be fhould 
dedicate a book to ’Squire £. or F. or G. and extol his virtues 
in the ufual-ftile of adulation, the faid £. or F. or G. or any of 
their friends, inftead of tipping him with the dedication-fee, 

may indiét him for a libel, and the court finding the patrom 
praifed for virtues which he never poffeffed, will punifh the de- 
dicator as a moft malicious libeller, by means of inuvendo. A 


funeral fermon may be a libel, though intended as 2 fulfome’ 
panegyric on the defunét ; and fo may the Song of Solémon, the 
prophecies of Ezekiel, and the Revelations. Even th.s that we 


are 
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are now writing may, for aught we know, fubje& us to pains 
and penalties, to pillory, fine, and imprifonment. We appre- 
hend it would have been more to the fatisfa&tion of a Britith 
reader, if our author, inftead of quoting a few eternal truths 
touching liberty in general, and telling us that good laws never 
encourage robbery, with other fecrets of the fame kind, had en- 
tered into the circumftances and merits of the cafe, in certain 
remarkable trials, fuch as that of Zenger, the New-York printer, 
and Owen, the bookfeller by Temple-Bar, who were acquitted 
by honeit juries, in fpite of all the influence and pretenfions of 
the judges, who declared and repeated that they were not judges 
of the law, but of the faét. It is not the opinion of a Coke, a 
Bacon, a Fitzgibbons, a Jefferies, or a Page, thatcan reconcile 
contradigtions, confound the ideas of right and wrong, which 
areimmutable and eternal, and eftablifh maxims of law on the 
ruins of common fenfe. We with our author had told us any 
good reafon why the law fhould punifh with equal feverity, and 
render equally infamous, a man of honour, who fpeaks or writes 
the truth of a wicked minifter or a worthlefs rafcal; and 
a moft villainous incendiary, who forges calumny, traduces vir- 
tue, and perhaps deftroys the peace ofhalf anation. ‘The law, 
it feems, confiders them both in the fame light: they may be 
both pilloried together, and perhaps fcourged at the cart’s tail ; 
they are both recordeéd as libellers, and as fuch rendered infamous 
for life. But this feverity, we are told, arifes from a-tende?- 
nefs for the reputation or good name of individuals. ‘ To fome 
men (fays our author) their reputations are as dear as their lives, 
to moft as valuable as their property; why then fhould any 
kind of depredation upon them’ be encouraged ?’ For our parts, 
we are fo tender of good fame, that we think no punifhment 
too fevere for thofe who unjuftly take it away. But, furely it is 
no compliment to a good reputation, to put it on the fame foot- 
ing with ma/a fama, by admitting the latter to the fame degree 
of protegtion. Befides, it amounts to a flat contradi&ion in 
terrns, to punifh a man for taking away that reputation which 
never exifted. We would afk, therefore, if, in any trial of li- 
bels, either judge or jury ever enquires whether the plaintiff had 
‘any reputation to lofe ? Whether the libel was written and pub- 
lifhed by a noterious flanderer, or a man of unblemifhed inte- 
‘grity? Whether it was diftated by malice, or fuggefted by ho- 
neft patriotifm?—But even truth itfelf may be a feandalous 
and fai/e libel: the more true the reproach, the more cutting it 
is, and therefore the more felt by the party who bears it.—Felt 
by whom? Perhaps by a callous wretch, infenfible to the cries 
of the orphan, the widow, and the poor, whom he has injured ; 
infenfible to the fcorn, contempt, and indignation of all honeft 
men. 
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men.—The injured may feek redrefs at law—Perhaps they have 
not the means—A powerful knave has twenty different ways of 
opprefling his neighbours, without fearing the lath of the law ; 
but an appeal to the public makes him tremble in the midft of 
his fuccefs. Befides, there are fome crimes of the decpeft dye 
which the law takes no cognizance of, fuch as ingratitude, falfe 
friendfhip, and many fpecies of perfidy, and inhuman indiffer- 
ence. We fhou'd gladly fubfcribe to alaw that would punifh 
flander with death, provided proper diftinctions were made be- 
tween motives and characters: at the fame time, we think the 
accufed ought to be allowed to juftify his affertions by proof, in 
which cafe innocence would have nothing to fear: the injured 
party would triumph in the trial, and the libeiler might be left 
to all the rigour of chaftifement. Lord chiefjuftice Holt was 
of opinion, that the law, as it now ftands, allows the party to 
juftify in an ation even for written fcandal, 11 Mod. 99. Pl. 7. 
and it was faid by Sir Edward Coke, that a libel might be jufti- 
fied, if the contents of it were true; but this was denied by Ho- 
bart, Hob. 253. Who fhall decide when doftors difagree ? 
Here are Coke and Holt againft Hobart. When thefe great 
luminaries are in oppofition, and vecafien a fort of eclipfe, it is 
but natural to have recourfe to the light of reafon.—By the law 
of the twelve tables, the author or publifher of a lampoon which 
hurt the reputation of another, was punifhed with death.—* $i 
quis accentaflit malum carmen, five condidiffet, quod infamiam 
faxit, flagitiumque alteri, capital efto.” By the civil law every 
perfon convicted of publifhing a libel, was deemed infamous ; 
but we apprehend the /idelius famofus implied falfehood. _ King 
Alfred, in his body of laws, decreed terrible penalties againtt 
the forgers of flander, but this fuppofed falfehood ; ‘* Si guis pub- 
licum mendacium confingat.” King Edgar has the fame provifo— 
“<Si quis alium fxjufe diffamare velit, ut five vita five fortunis 
pejor fit; falter refellere poffit, quod de eo quis affirmare velit, lin- 
guz fuz reus fit, nifieam zftimatione capitis compenfare volu- 
erit.”’ Thelaw of Canute the Dane has the fame tenor: ‘ Et 
fi quis alterum izjuria diffamare velit, ut alter utrum vel pecu- 
nia, vel vita ei diminuatur, f tunc alter eam refellere poffit, ut 
guisei tefificari velit, perdat linguam fuam, nifiillam capitis efti- 
matione compenfare velit.” Wilk. Leg. Angl. Sax. From 
thefe inftances we have a fort of right to believe, that the doc- 
trine which teacheth that falfhood is not neceffary to conftitute 
a criminal libel, is of a modern date ; we hope, therefore, every 
juryman will take this fubje& into confideration, before he gives 
up the culprit to the mercy of the judge. 

In the 26th chapter of this performance, which treats of pu- 
nifhments, we find a paragraph which we do not rightly com- 
prehend 
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prehend; ‘The court of Star-Chamber (fays he, p. 103.) hasbeen 
held in great contempt, becaufe it was ‘abolifhed by aé& of parlia- 
ment, 16 Car. c. 10.0n account of fome infufferable abufes that 
had crept into it, all the cafes that had been adjudged there, on 
information for libels, were confequently of no aushority ; where- 
as the judgment given there, in matters properly cognizable be- 
fore them, which libelling ‘efpecially was, are allowed to’ be 
good law at this day, and are conftantly quoted as fuch in the 
court of King’s Bench.’ All the cafes of libels adjudged in the 
Star Chamber were of no authority, and yet the judgments giv- 
en there in matters of libelling is allowed to be good law at this 
day If this is not a flat contradiction, we know not what is 
—Inftead of a panegyric on the court of Star-Chamber, which 
follows this paragraph, we wifh the author had expatiated on the 
hardfhips of a man’s being profecuted for a libel by informati- 
on, which is the moft vexatious and expenfive method of profe- 
cution, and feemis to be a remnant of that very tribunal, the 
fource of infinite oppreflion, whofe memory will ever be held 
in execration by every true Briton, who knows his own ineftima- 
ble privilege of being tried by a jury of his peers. 

Among other caufes of libels, our author mentions that of 
Do&or Middleton, who, in order to difcharge his printer, who 
was fued for a libel, which the doctor had written, appeared in 
court, and confeffed himfelf author of the book, and my Lord 
Forte/cue fays this was an ho rourable action in Do&or Middleton 
There was another Dofor precifely in the fame circum- 
ftance, for an article publifhed in this very Review; and he, 
without being given up (which was the cafe with Dr. Middle- 
ton) voluntarily produced himfelf in court, and owned the ar+ 
ticle, in order to abfolve his printer but no Lord Forte/cue 
reported it as an honourable a¢tion, though it was undoubtedly . 
as honourable as that of Dr. Middleton ; and this circumftance 
is entirely funk by our author, though he has not failed to re- 
cord the conviction and the punifhment in two different parts of 
his work. 














VI. A Free Difquifition concerning the Law of Entails in Scotland, 


Occaffoned by Jome late Propofals for amending tbat Law. Sua 
Pr.is. 6d. Millar. 


HE fubje& of entails feems of late to have greatly em- 
ployed the attention of the Scotch lawyers, and it is certairi- 
ly a matter of infinite confequence to the prefent ftate of their 
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country. _ We have already * reviewed a pamphlet written with 
learning and perfpicuity, in favour of entails. That before us 
' anfwers it in a moft mafterly difpaffionate manner, and (if we 
miftake not) has irrefragably proved, that entails in perpetuity, 
or, as they are called, perpetuities, are deftructive of civil fociety, 
and the extenfion of commerce. 

This pamphlet is written in the way of dialogue between 
three gentlemen, one of them a favourer of entails, another 
a lawyer, and the third a merchant, who are the opponents of 
the firft. It appears that, in autumn laft, the fociety of advo- 
cates in Edinburgh had a meeting upon this affair ; and of 
forty-feven members, four only voted againft the expediency of 
bringing in a bill to let the entails of Scotland die out on the 
demiie of the pofleflors and heirs now exifting. The very great 
majority of this meeting was not for deftroying entails entirely, 
but for allowing every man to nominate what feries of heirs he 
may think fit. ‘They were, however, againft limiting any of the 
heirs, other than thofe exifting at the time of making the en- 
tail, from alienating, for a valuable confideration, or from 
charging with debt. The plain Englifh of which is, that no 
man is toentail farther than he fees. ‘The advocate againft en- 
tails thinks that this amendment, confidering the confufion that 
entails introduce into fucceflions, would be rather a prejudice 
than advantage to the trade of the law; and he fupports the 
propriety of the meafure by the example of England, where the 
lawyers abolifhed perpetuities when they introduced the method 
of breaking entails by recovery. He then fhews that the act of 
the Scotch parliament in 1685 (a year fatal to the liberties of 
that country) authorizing entails, reduced the feveral heirs 
of entail to the ftate of mere tenants for life. He next proceeds 
to explain the Roman law on this fubjec&t; but we fhall here 
omit his arguments, though they are both learned and accurate, 
for this plain reafon, that the Roman law has nothing to do in 
the queftion, which ought to reft.entirely upon its.own expedi- 
ency. : 
The conftitution of England was a moft deftru€tive ariftocracy 
from the 1 3th of Edward [. (when the barons obtained the ftatute 
de donis, including a claufe againft alienations) to the reign of 
Henry VII. The-unalienating claufe was intended to prevent 
the eftates of barons from even being forfeited in cafes of trea- 
fon. It had not, however, that effe& ; for forfeitures often took 
place, and the cafe of the earl of Salifbury, in the reign of Hen- 
ry V. as it ftands upon the rolls of parliament, fhews how very 
difficult it was to reverfe them. It is true, that, in Edward the 





* See Critical Review, vol. xix. p, 238. 
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fourth’s time, the lawyers had invented the method of breaking 
entails by recovery, but the act of parliament allowing a fine to 
be a bar to the iffue in tail, did not pafs till the reign of Henry. 
VIL. 

Our very fenfible author proves that neither law, the princi-» 
ples of reafon, nor the nature of property, give any fan<tion to. 
entails; that entails are deftructive toall improvements of landed 
eftates, and that the argumentin favour of entails, ofa man having. 
arightto difpofe of his own property as he pleafes, is a downright 
abfurdity, becaufe the property after his death, when it devolves. 
upon other perfons, ceafes to be his. By what rule then, of na- 
tural reafon, (fays our advocate) can any man give away a’thing, 
the gift not to take place till after he has no more right or pro- 
perty in the thing given? 

Our ingenious advocate, after urging many other ftrong ar- 
guments againft entails, attacks the pamphlet we have already 
mentioned, intitled, ‘‘ Confidcrations upon the Policy of En- 
tails,” and we think with great fpirit and juftice. His antago+ 
nift admits that one fifth of the lands in Scoland are entailed: 
‘ Very intelligent men, replies he, have told me, that, in their 
opinion, there is much more. But I have no data for making 
the calculation myfelf, fo as to come at any certain conclufion. 
We can judge better of the progrefs of entails. Between the 
year 1685, and this prefent year 1-65, there have been put in 
the regilier 485 entails. [have not examined their dates ; but 
I prefume, many of the earlieft of them, are thofe made foon 
after the Reftoration ; fo that the whole number may be the 
produce of about a century. If a medium were tobe taken by 
an equal divifion, this would allow 97 entails for each period of 
zo years. But that is not a proper method of calculation, for 
the number of entails ought annually to decreafe, in proportion 
as the quantity of free land is annually diminifhed by entailing : 
that feems undeniable. But what is the fact? Have thiey de- 
creafed in that manner? Quite the contrary. In the firft 20 
years after the act paft, the number of entails put in the regifter 
is 74. In thefe laft zo years it is near double, being no lefs 
than 137. Take this along too, that the firft 20 years of the 
record ought to contain (for I have not examined the dates of 
the deeds) moft of the old entails, made long before the a& 
paffed. This clearly proves, that the fafhion of making entails 
grows more and more prevalent : their progrefs encreafes, and 
their number multiplies. If you doubt thefe faéts, look into 
our long records, thofe bills of mortality of the lands of Scotland. 
We have reafon, therefore, to fear, that, if the praétice of en- 
tailing do not receive fome check, we may foon fee our whole 


lands put into this fort of mort-main. I mean not by this the 
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fmalleft refletion againft any of the gentlemen whofe namics 
are upon this lift, as if any confideration whatever could induce 
them to follow a practice difadvantageous to their country. Far 
otherwife ! for they think with you, that they doright ; and 
the prefent queftion is, whetheir their opinion be well or iil 
founded ? The gentlemen who chiefly entai!, are the proprie- 
tors of gréat eftates; and as fait as they acquire more land, 
they put it into the fame fituation. _Oihers again, who have 
fimaller fortunes, although they difapprove of entails in general, 
yet they are led to follow the fame meafure, from a principle of 
felf- defence. They forefee, that their pofterity may be tempted 
for a high price, or influenced under circumftances, to fell their 
¢ftates. ‘They entail, therefore, to prevent their antient, though 
fmall inheritances, from being fwallowed up, and funk in the 
opulent eftates of their neighbours. ‘To ftop this mifchief of 
engrofling of land, I have heard a remedy propofed, which I ac- 
knowledge to be a defperate one, namely, to have an aé of par- 
hament, at once entailing in perpetuity the whole lands of 
Scotland, to the prefent poffeflors and their heirs. This would, 
at leaft, have the effect to prevent a great many fmall eftates 
from being engrofled, and would, in fome fort, preferve from 
annihilation, that clafs of peoyle, which I mantain to be the 
true ftrength and real fupport of liberty ; I mean the middling 
gentry, and the proprietors of {mall portions of land. But this 
remedy, as I faid, is a defperate one, and only not quite fo bad 
as the difeale.’ 

He next proceeds to fhew the miferabie ftate of England, and 
Scotland likewife, when the lands were engrofled by the great 
lords, and gives many reafons, drawn from law, civil policy, 
and the difpofitions cf human nature, why perpetuities of en- 
tails fhould be abclithed. 

In the fecond part of this pamphlet, the merchant takes up 
the argument againift entails, and he fhews to a demonftration, 
that they are the deftruction of induftry in general, and even of 
population. ‘The advocate for entails contends, that if they 
were fuffered to die out in Scotland, the land property in that 
country would fink in its value upon a fale ; that the value, and 
confequently, intereft of money would rife ; that money would 
be withdrawn from commerce to purchafe land, and thereby 
commerce would be hurt; and, laitly, that exportations would 
decreafe, and home confumption and importation would in- 
‘creafe. His opponents anfwer thofe objections upon very folid 
principles. They fhew that, tho’ entails were limited according 
to the propofed alteration, they muft die off gradually; and 
they could occafion no fudden glut of land in the market, and 


that the intereft of the buyers, and not that of the fellers, is to 
be 
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be confulted in mercantile cafes They obferve, that gentlemen 
who come from the Eaft and Weft Indies with money lay it out 
inland, and perhaps adda third more value to it by improve- 
ment ; thus improved, the land is ready to be fold again for a 
greater fum, brought in like manner from abroad. ‘They then 
{hew that the very reverfe of the rife of money, and its intereft, 
would happen, if the propo’ed alterations would take place, be- 
caufe the money brought in from land would be employed in 
commerce, and thereby increafe induftry, which is the national 
{tock of riches; and that there is no greater danger of the pro- 
prietor of lands being extravagant, than the proprietor of mo- 
ney. As tothe eftablifiment of entails in Scotland in 1685, 
our excellent advocate againft them concludes thus : 

‘ God forbid that thofe times fhould ever be cited for princi- 
ples of law or of government. It feems then to have been a 
meafure to make Scotland rather a military than a commer+ 
cial country, that it might be a conftant nurfery for foldiers, a 
refource for raifing and keeping up a ftanding army, fhould 
there be occafion for humbling or overawing that fpirit of li- 
berty which already panted for'a Revolution. Nothing could 
more promote fuch a meafure than the aét concerning entails. 
Take a view, Sir, of the fet of laws that were produced in'the 
fame year 1685; ftatutes declaring, That the concealing the 
demand of a fupply for a forfeited perfon, though fuch fupply 
be not given, is treafon: That the hearers at field-conventicles 
fhould be punifhed with death and confifcation: That in mat- 
ters of treafon, judicial confeflions, though not made in prefence 
of the aflize, fhould yet be legal evidence to the atlize.— 
Which is a direst repeal of the aét of 1589, a Magna Charta of 
our liberties in Scotland! In that fame year 1685, was paffed 
alfo, the a& obliging all perfons whatever to take the Teft un- 
der fuch penalty as the privy council fhould think fit. The 
very a for preferving the game, and enaéting, That no man 
fhould be qualified to fthoot a partridge, unlefs he had -an 
eftate of L. 1000 Scots a-yéar valued rent, manifefts, that 
the intention was, to reduce defpotifm to a fyftem, by extend- 
ing it from rank to rank in a regular fubordination. Such 
are the ftatutes of the year 1685, all of the fame family, fit 
ters-german, if I may be allowed the expreflion, of this notable 
ftatute concerning entails. The articles of grievances prefentéd 
to king William, fhortly and properly charaéterize the legifla- 
tion of that time, ‘‘ That moft of the laws enaéted in the par- 
liament, anno 1685, are impious and intolerable grievances.” 
And it may be obferved, That, in order to give all thefe 
arbitrary penal laws their full effet in enlarging the power 
ef the crowa, the Ac for entails took care to provide, That 
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nothing therein contained fhould prejudge his majefty, as to 
confifcations and other fines. 

Perpetuities, therefore, deferve no fort of favour in any 
refpeat, and it is worthy of the enlarged and liberal fenti- 
ments of thefe times, to abolifh them by an exprefs law. We 
owe it to ourfelves, to our families, to commerce, and to pub- 
lic liberty.’ 

We have been the more diffufe in our account of this pam- 
phlet, becaufe the principles upon which it is compofed equally 
affe&t both parts of the nation, and are not, like that of the 
Confiderations which it anfwers, chiefly calculated for Scot- 
Jand. We have likewife reafon to believe that the affair will, 
with the firft opportunity, come under a parliamentary dif- 
quifition; and therefore were willing to give the public, in this 
part of the ifland, fome idea of fo important a controverfy, 
efpecially as the pamphlet itfelf was printed at Edinburgh. 





VII. Specimens of abbreviated Numbers; or, an Introdufion to an 
entire new Species of Arithmetic: calculated in a more efpecial 
Manner for the Compting- Houfe and public Offices, particularly the — 
Cuftoms, Exchequer, and Excife: The Principle being founded on 
anew Method of finding the Decimal for any Coin, Weight, or 
Time, (Fc. Ei. by one fingle Multiplication only, without the Ufe 
of a Vulgar Fra&ion. And alfo (on a Method hitherto undifco- 
wered) of finding the Interef of any Sum, at any Rate, and for 
any Time: by one fingle Multiplication, not exceeding three Figures, 
evithout the Affifiance of Statings, or Reference to Tables: Re- 
ducing the whole Body of Arithmetic (fo far as it relates to general 
Calculations) to a Synopfis confined to the four firf? Rules of drith- 
metic. The Whole founded on a Principle hitherto unattempted, 
and now firft offired to the Public. By W™. Wefton. 8-0, 
Pr, 4s Marth. 


HE art of arithmetic has been treated upon fo often, and 

by perfons fo well qualified in this branch of fcience, 

that fcarce any farther improvement can reafonably be ex- 
pected; for in the works of thofe celebrated authors, Win- 
gate, Cocker, Hatton, Ward, Hill, &c. we certainly find all 
that is ufeful, both with regard to vulgar and decimal! fradtions, 
What can poflibly then be difcovered in either of thefe, of con- 
fequence fufficient to become the fubje€&t of an entire treatife 
thereon, we confefs ourfelves at a lofs to conjefture. However, 
as Mr. Weflon affures us, the intention of this publication (de- 
figned asa prodromus to a future work upon the fame fubje&) 
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© ts to explore new paths and point out fuch methods as our 
forefathers do not appear to have known;’ we are of opinion, 
a few extraéts from it will be fufficient to enable the reader to 
form a proper eftimate, both of the abilities of the author, and 
the utility of the intended work. 

In the preface, pag. vi. Mr. Wefton fays, © The concife 
method of valuing, being joined with the brief method of find- 
ing the decimal, renders the difcovery perfect, and the general 
rule given in this work for finding the intereft of any fum, at 
any rate and for any time, exceeds every thing hitherto pub- 
lifhed upon that head.” We fay the fame; for, as the multi- 
pliers at page 4 are all, except one, viz, the multiplier for any 
number of fhillings, erroneous, and the error in excefs, it cere 
tainly follows, that as multipliers, they will produce more than 
any true method hitherto made ufe of. 

Pag. vii. * In reality, it is hard to fay to what the power 
of thefe numbers can be reftri€ted, or to what they cannot be 
applied.’ Very true, it is fo; for as the operations by the mul- 
tipliers or fa€tors do already ‘ exceed every thing hitherto pub- 
lifhed on that head;’ what may not be expeéted from the 
application of the (quare, cube, or other afligned power of the 
factors themfelves! 

In the body of the work our author gives the following table 
of factors to be ufed as multipliers, for the reducing any coin, 

weight, meafure, time, &c. into a decimal fraétion, by one 
fingle operation only. 
‘ Avoirdupois weight, the integer an hundred weight, 
Multiply by 893 to find the decimal of any number of pounds, 
558 any numberof ounces. 
349 any number of drams. 
: ‘ Troy weight, the integer a pound. 
Multiply by 834 to find the decimal of any number of ounces. 
417 any number of dwts. 
174 any number of grains, 
* Coin, the integer a pound fterling. 
Multiply by 5 to find the decimal of any number of fhillings, 
417 any number of pence.. 
1042 any number of farthings, 
‘ Time, confidered as a calendar year of 12 months. 
Multiply by 275 to find the decimal of any number of days. 
834 any number of months, 
193 any number of weeks, 
©‘ Genera Rute, 

* Multiply the given coin, weight, &c. by the given factor, 

es in whole numbers, and the produ is the decimal, placing 
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your point of feparation, and prefixing oyphers where necef- 
fary.’ 

With regard to the inveltigation of thefe faétors, we are left 
entirely in the dark at prefent, but with a promife that a time 
may come, when the whole myftery fhall be revealed to us: 
take ir in Mr. Wetton’s own words: © It may perhaps be ex- 
pected I fhould inform the world by what method this fpecies of 
figures was firft difcovered; but that is referved for a future 
publication.” We take no fort of delight in thus expofing the 
foibles of mankind; far from it: we would with rather to con- 
ceal them from public view, but when an author can, in this 
manner, be ferious upon the moft trifling affairs (as Mr. 
Wefton really is) he certainly fubjeéts himfelf to ridicule. Does 
not every fmatterer in decimal aiithmetic know, that if unity 
be divided by the number of component parts of a propofed 
integer, the quotient will be a common multiplier for reducing 
any number of thofe parts to a decimal of the whole; and will 
it not follow from hence that +7< or ,o892 89, &c. is the mul- 
tiplier for finding the decimal of any mysnder of pounds, an 
hundred weight being the integer; alfo that 3. or ,83333, &c. 
becomes the faétor for finding the decimal of any number of 
ounces, a pound Troy being the integer; and laftly, that =}. 
or ,0027397, &c. denotes the common multiplier for finding 
the decimal of any number or days, a year being the integer ? 
Is there any new difcovery in all this? Certainly not; on the 
contrary we are rather inclined to believe it very probable, that 
the method of finding thefe faftors, fo far from being unknown ta 
our ore fathers, was well underftood even by their grandfathers, 

We fthould not trouble our readers with any farther remarks 
upon this jejune performance, but there being fomething fo 
very curious in our author’s manner of overcoming the diffh- 
culties, frequently refulting from the application of thefe tabu- 
lar faétors to the folution of his own examples, we muft beg 
leave to point out.two or three of them, as a fpecimen of Mr. 
Wefton’s fkill in abbreviating decimal operations. 

Page 7, example 4. ‘ Find the decimal of Lo: 17:9:3 

By the old method, the decimal required is ,820625. ‘ By 
the new method it is performed thus, viz. 

17 fhillings 
* Pag, 
85 
pence 
x by 417 the fator for pence 


Produce © 3753 
3 farthings , 
x by 1042 


b 





Produce 3126 
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‘ Then, as mentioned in the general rule, one cypher being 
prefix’d to the produé of pence, and tawo before that for far- 
things, you will find the decimal of this operation to be 

585 --- for the hhillings 
503753 for the pence 
,003126 for the farthings 





»890056 decimal of 17s. 9d. 3 
20 





17,813120 
12 


99757440 


A. tothe 


3,029760 Proof. 








‘ This proof does not come out quite fo near as the other, 
but as delicate calculations are not required in trade, the con- 
fequences are not material; and as it anfwers fufficiently for 
any calculations in bufinefs, by bringing ost the exaé fum; 
' the excefs in the remaining decimal is not worth obferving.’ 

Page 22, line 14. ‘* 1 have abated 18 in this laft dedudtion, 
aJthough but 17 tens’ (for 17 hundreds) * becaufe 8 is fo near 
the abatement that it becomes neceffary ; indeed, all general 
axioms mutt be alfo aflifted with the reafon of the operator in 
trifles.’ 

This may be our author’s cafe, for aught we know, hé hav- 
ing, as operator, certainly dealt in trifles, but whether he has } 
aflifted them with his reafon, we will not prefume to determine, 





VIII. Plain Trigonometry rendered eafy and familiar, by Calculations 
in Arithmetic only: with its Application and Ufe in afcertaining 
all kinds of Heights, Depths, and Diftances, in the Heavens, as 
well as on the Earth and Seas; whether of Towers, Forts, Trees, 
Pyramids, Columns, Wells, Ships, Hills, Clouds, Thunder and 
Lightning, Atmof/phere, Sun, Moon, Mountains in the Moon, Sha- 
dows of Earth and Moon, Beginning and End of Eclipfes, Se. In 
which is alfo foewn, a curious Trigonometrical Method of difcover- 
ing the Places where Bees hive in large Woods, in order to obtain, 
more readily, the falutary Produce of thofe little Infe@s. By the 
Rev. Mr. Turner, /ate of Magdalen-Hall, Oxford. Folio, 
Pr. zs. 6d... Crowder. 


S trigonometry is undoubtedly of the utmoft importance 

in almoft every branch of mathematical learning, but 

more efpecially with regard to the doétrine of the fphere, the 
refolution 
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refolution of plain and {pherical triangles, and feveral other 
parts of fpeculative and praétical aftronomy; we muft look 
upon every attempt towards facilitating the laborious operations 
by the tables of logarithms, fines, tangents, fecants, &c. as 
defigned for public utility: with this view our author has, from 
a due confideration of what has been already publifhed (as he 
ingenuoufly owns in the addre(s to his readers) endeavoured to 
remove the trouble and difficulty attending the ufe of thofe ta- 
bles, by fubftituting in their room, a fhort and eafy method 
of operating in trigonometrical calculations, by common arithe 
meticonly. In this Mr. Turner has fucceeded, as far as we are 
capable of judging, better than any preceding writer. His 
manner of defining the feveral fpecies of. triangles, is very ex- 
plicit and fatisfa€tory ; and we muft add, that the inveftiga- 
tions of the feveral cafes in plane trigonometry, deduced from 
afew general axioms, cannot fail of being very ufeful to the 
young tyro in mathematical ftudies. 

As a fpecimen of our author’s performanee, we fhall lay be- 
fore our readers the following extraéts: 

‘ There are generally reckoned by writers on plane trigono- 
metry (fays our author) feven cafes of right angled trian- 
ples; but by this method they are all reduced to four, the fo- 
lutions of which depend on the following axioms : 

* Axiom I. Divide 4 times the fquare of the complement of 
the angle, whofe oppofite fide is either given or fought, by 300 
added to 3 times the faid complement; this quotient added to 
the faid angle, will give you an artificial number, called fome- 
times the natural radius *, which will ever bear the fame pro- 
portion to the hypothenufe, as that angle bears to its oppofite 
fide.—In angles under 45 degrees, the artificial number may 
be found eafier thus: Divide 3 times the fquare of the angle it- 
felf, whofe oppofite fide is given cr fought, by 1000; the quo- 
tient added to 57.3 +, a fixed number, that fum will be the ar- 
tificial number required.—This is to be ufed, when the angles 
and a fide are given to find another fide. 

* Axiom II. The fquare of both the legs, i.e. the fquare of 
the bafe and perpendicular added together, is equal to the 
fquare of the hypothenufe; whofe fquare root is the hypothe- 





¢ * The natural radius is only turning the right angle = 90 
degrees into an artificial number, which fhall always bear the 
fame proportion to the hypothenufe, as the given angle does to 
it oppofite leg. 

€ + $7.3 is the radius of a circle whofe circumference is 360. 
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nufe itfelf.—This is made ufe of, when the bafe and perpendi- 
cular are given to find the hypothenufe. 

‘ Axiom HI. The fum of the hypothenufe and one of the 
legs multiplied by their difference, the fquare root of that pro- 
duét will be the other lég required.—This comes into ufe, when 
the hypothenufe and one leg is given, to find the other leg. 

‘¢ Ax1om IV. Half the longer of the two legs, added to the 
hypothenufe, is always in proportion to 86 f, as the thorter leg 
is to its oppofite angle. —This is ufeful when the fides are 
given, to find the angles. 

‘ Note, Thefe 4 axioms will anfwer all the cafes of right and 
oblique angled triangles, except the laft cafe in obliques, which 
will require fome farther affiitance, and will be fhewn when we 
come to treat ofthat cafe.’ 

The fecond axiom is evidently an application of the 47th 
propofition of the firft book of Euclid’s Elements, and the third 
may be eafily deduced from it, for as the fum of any two quan- 
tities being multiplied by their difference, will produce the dif- 
ference of the fquares of thofe quantities, it is therefore very 
obvious that the difference between the fquare of the hypothe- 
nufe and that of either leg (as it is equal to the fquare of the 
leg not taken, by the abovementioned propofition) muft be 
equal to the produ& of the fum and difference of the hypothe- 
nufe and one of the legs. With regard to the firft and fourth 
axioms, the principles are not fo evident from whence they 
were derived; however, as Mr. Turner has not given the pro- 
cefs by which he obtained thofe ufeful approximations, we ap- 
prehend it will not be deemed impertinent in us juft to men- 
tion the method of inveftigating thofe, or fimilar numbers for 
approximating, indefinitely near, the fine of any propofed 
arch, =~ 

If radius be made equal to unity, the length of any arch, 
lefs than go®. is nearly equal to one third of the difference be- 
tween the chord of the arch itfelf, and eight times the chord of 
half that arch, whence by taking the halves of thofe chords, the 
fines of arches may be eafily found, the error being only 7245 
part of the fifth power of the affigned arch, meafured in parts 
of the radius, 

Our author next proceeds to the folution of the feveral cafes 
of right and oblique angled plane triangles, wherein he has ap- 
plied thefe arithmetical calculations, we think, with great pra- 
priety. In the remaining part of this work, Mr. Turner has 





© t 86 =radius and half of a circle whofe circumference 
is 360.” 
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refolved, in an elegant manner, fome very curious and enter- 
taining problems, particularly thefe following: 

© Problem XV. To take the diftance of the fun, moon, or 
any heavenly bodies. 

Prob. XVII. To meafure the height of a lunar mountain. 

Prob. XVIII. To meafure the height of the atmofphere. 

Prob. XXI. To calculate the diameter of the earth’s fhadow 
at the diftance of the moon; and alfo, the diameter of the 
moon’s fhadow of the earth. 

Prob. XXII. To calculate the beginning, end, and total 
duration of an eclipfe. 

Prob. XXIV. To find, by a new method, where the bees 
hive in large and extenfive woods, in order to obtain their ho- 
ney.’ 

Mr. Turner concludes this well conducted treatife thus : 

© Thefe few problems are fuflicient to point out the great 
ufe of this branch of learning. The advantages refulting from 
it to fociety are very great ; — almoft infinite. — Nothing how- 
ever pofited in the heavens ;—-nothing upon the earth, or feas ; 
—but its diftance and dimenfions may be afcertained by it. 
It is no wonder then, that Pythagoras, a learned philofopher 
of Samos, when he had difcovered that famous propofition 
(47th of 1ft book of Euclid) which is the foundation of this 
fcience, fhould, in gratitude, facrifice an hecatomb, i.e. 100 
oxen, to the mufes, for infpiring him with fuch an ufeful in- 
vention, which he judged beyond the power of human abilities 
to difcover. 

* Thus by one plain geometrical figure, having three fides, 
and confequently as many angles, and aflifted by the Rule of 
Three, you fee what amazing truths may be difcovered. {ria 
Junt omnia.’ 








IX. 4 Letter to the reverend Vicar of Savoy: to be left at J. J. 
Rouffeau’s. Wherein Mr. Rovffeau’s Emilius, or Treatife on 
Education, is humoroufly examined and exploded. Tranflated from 
the German of Mr. J. Mofer, Councellor of the High Court of 
Suffice at Ofmabruck, &c. &c. By J. A. F Warnecke, LL,C, 
a Native of Ofmabruck. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Dodfley. 


Umoroufly examined! — Humour muft be a very fcarce 
commodity in Germany, if this pamphlet deferves that 
epithet there. Mr. Mofer addreffes himfelf to the reverend 
vicar, by whom we fuppofe he means Mr. Rouffeau ; the fum 
of whofe doétrines is, that he acknowledges a God, aflerts 


confcience to be our judge, and admits of eternal punifhments 
and 
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this plan may be calculated for a few Emilii, yet it is much 
too confined for an univerlal doétrine, which (fays he) ought to 
contain chains for rogues and villains, various motives and en- 
couragements for the timorous and faint-hearted, as well as 


principles of confolation under the moft cruel tortures, and 


force to reftrain tyrannical power. 

The author then proceeds to prove, that natural religion is 
ill fuited to a@tuate and guide a people in a fociated life, and 
that a legiflator of fuch people muft make ufe of artificial affift- 
ance; by which he means revealed religion. He next (from 
principles and faés which have been often laid down in the 
courfVof our Review) thews, that without this revealed reli- 
gion fociety could not fubfift. ‘ This revelation (fays our au- 
thor), indeed may, for what I know, be difcoverable by the 
light of nature, although it is very ftrange, that all the wife 
men and legiflators that ever exifted, could never find it out. 
Perhaps therefore it lay concealed fo deep that it efcaped com- 
mon obfervation.; and, if this is the cafe, it might be as well 
out of nature as in it. 

‘* Religion then is confequently but a political engine, and 
not defigned for the great and noble end of worthipping God.” 
—‘ Yes, Sir, religion is a political engine, but it is fuch an one 
as is framed and employed by God, in his terreftrial domi- 
nions; and when we worthip, extol, or praife him, then we 
promote his honour, and the honour of God is the happinefs of 
his creatures. If you can attribute to God a ftill greater aim, 
with all my heart; but I fhall always deem the honour and 
glory of God to be infeparably conneéted with the happinefs 
and perfeétion of his creatures,’ 

Mr. Mofer then maintains, that however well the practice of 
natural religion may be founded upon theory, yet all legifla- 
tors have difcovered its infufficiency in practice ; and he thinks 
that Mofes never could have perfuaded a hundréd thoufand 
brickmakers to have obeyed him, by pointing out to them the 
regularity of the ftars, and the beauty of the heavens, This 


we apprehend is the fubftance of Mr. Mofer’s letter before us ; — 


which is written with very good fenfe, but contains nothing 
new, unlefs the following propofition be fuch, viz. That the 
economy of every religion abfolutely requires this public affer. 
tion, That there is no falvation out of thechurch. He thinks 
that a catechifm admitting that one might be faved in all reli- 
gions, would very much leffen the enthufiafm that is neceffary 
to be kept up in fociety. If Mr. Mofer by this affertion means 
that every mode of religion, or every church, ought to adopt 
his propofition, we incline to think the fa& againft him. 
Neither 


Gr 
and rewards. Mr. Mofer thinks, that however properly. 
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Neither can we conceive that enthufiafm is neceffary to religion, 
becaufe it is always ungovernable by the civil magiftrate ; and 
the world was never happy till its force was diminithed. 
In fhort, we are of opinion, that Mr, Mofer’s engraftment of 
enthufiafm upon religion, for the benefit of civil lociety, is in- 
judicious, if not abfurd. 

This author feems, in fome places, to have been infe&ed 
with the fpirit of the very perfon he attacks. ‘ The eternity 
{fays he) of hell-torments has already met with many ob- 
jections. The uncertainty of this do€rine is of no bad confe- 
quence, nay perhaps it has been left doubtful on purpofe, in 
order to leave us between fear and hope, and to prevent de- 
fpair { but the public certainty of the contrary, that is to fay, 
a divine declaration of the fhort duration of thefe punifhments, 
might for many reafons be dangerous.’ 

In the remaining part of this pamphlet, the author is an ad- 
vocate for an eftablifhed religion; and hints that the chriftian 
religion ought to have the preference. He thinks the oracles 
of God are very good inftances to prove the neceflity of reve- 
lation. ‘Towards the clofe of this performance, he inclines to 
Montefquieu’s opinion, that the reverence which the people re- 
tain for their priefts, is a good barrier againft civil tyranny 
and oppreffion. What would become (fays he) of Spain and 
Portugal, fince they loft their laws, if the ecclefiaftics did not 
prevent the exorbitant ufe of the fovereign power. 

This is an opinion which is very difputable in point of fa& ; 
and England is, perhaps, the only country in which the prieft- 
hood was the champion of public liberty againft tyranny. 
But the fuccefs of the noble ftands which, in times of popery, 
were made by Englifh prelates and priefts, did not arife from 
the opinion the people had of their fan@tity, but from their 
great importance in the ftate by their temporal authority and 
poffefiions, which they enjoyed, not by the credulity of the 
people, but the policy of the crown. The parliaments of France, 
the king of Portugal, and even his catholic majefty, have 
given us many recent inftances that prove how unavailing the 
prepoffeffions of the people in favour of the priefthood are, 
when oppofed by the civil power. Thefe prepoffeflions muft 
become every day weaker and weaker, as learning and true 
philofophy gain ground ; and perhaps, in popifh countries, as 
in England, the love of liberty may prove a ftronger barrier to 
tyranny than Montefquieu and Mofer fuppofe the popular re- 
verence for priefthood to have been. 

* Now you are (fays our author) perhaps in expeétation of 

my taking in hand the defence of the truth of our chriftian 
religion 5 but here I muft own to you fincerely, that I am not 

a di- 
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a divine, but a lawyer. I only drew up my thoughts in firch 
a manner as | am apt to believe every impartial man, who 
knows but fomething of our religion, might have done, [ 
beheld the defeéts of fome forts of human focieties, and thé 
accidents they were liable to; I confidered the diftempers -of 
thefe great political affociations, whether they are called mo» 
narchies,- ariftocracies, democracies or tyrannies ; and I havé 
concluded that a revealed religion has always been neceflary 
and ufeful to them. I next found, that the chriftiam religion 
anfwered, in the higheft degree of perfe&ion, every purpofe a 
Supreme Being could ever intend for the good of mankind; 
and from this | drew the conclufion, that it would be foolifh to 
aveaken, and flill more fo to tear to pieces fo perfe@ a band,’ ' 

To conclude, we muft repeat, that there is little or no= 
thing new in Mr. Mofer’s performance; and his affertions are 
full as paradoxical as thofe of Rouffeau. He leaves the divine 
origin of the chriftian religion problematical at beft; and the 
fum of his letter is, that deception is neceflary for the govern- 
ment of a people; but that of all deceptions, the chriftian reli- 
gion is beft calculated for that purpofe, and the leaft charges 
able with being a DEcEPTION. 





————— ——— 


X. Letters, on the Force of Imagination in pregnant Women. Wherein 
it is proved, by inconte/tible Arguments, drawn from both Reafon and 
Experience, That it is a ridiculous Prejudice to Juppofe it poffible 
for a pregnant Woman to mark ber Child with the figure of any 
Obje@ fhe has longed for. 8v0, Pr. 2s. 6d. Griffin. - 


HIS ingenious performance fuffers, at firft fight, from its 
contemptible volume, and the incorreétnefs of the print- 
ing and punétuation; but, the difguft occafioned by thefe de- 
fe&ts foon vanifhes on perufing the work, which, in our opi- 
nion, has a very confiderable fhare of merit. ‘The defign itfelf, 
which is extremely laudable, the author has explained im the 
following fhort preface. 
‘ Many perfons of learning have endeavoured to overturn the 
common prejudice of the force of imagination in pregnant wo- 
men. Among others, doétor Blondel has wrote on this fub- 


ject, but not in a manner likely to inftru& or convince the fair. 


fex. His treatife wants the method and fimplicity neceffary 


to condué ftep by ftep, to a knowledge of phyfics, perfons - 


whom we muift fuppofe but very little initiated in the prin- 
ciples of this fcience: befides, he denies or conceals, almoft 
all the facts which feem to authorize this opinion. Thefe facts 
do not depend on the force of imagination; but they, for the 
mott 
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moft part, are indifputable, and they always ftrengthen this 
prejudice, till their true caufe is afcertained. The memoirs of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, contain many differtations on 
this fubje&t, worthy of their learned authors ; but as they al- 
ways fuppofe certain principles, with which phyficians only are 
acquainted, they feem to be very ill calculated to inform thofe 
who are entirely ignorant of thefe principles. The ladies will, 
I hope, forgive me, if I rank them in this clafs. Philofophical 
works, defigned for their inftruction, fuch as the queftion I 
propofe to examine here, fhould be treated differently from a 
differtation. 

¢ A work of this kind (proper for their infpeétion) is the more 
difficult to execute, as it is neceffary to reunite phyfical and 
anatomical knowledge; to eftablifh principles with fimplicity, 
to conneét together their confequences with a fcrupulous'ex- 
aftnefS, and attach the mind to abftra& objedts, by rendering 
them intelligible and pleafing by the manner of treating them. 
I flatter myfelf that thefe letters, in which all thefe advan- 
tages are united, will produce an happy effe&, as they have 
already rooted out this prejudice in the minds of fevera] ladies 
to whom they have been already communicated by the author.’ 

The concatenation of the fubje&, or chain of argument, 
will appear from the general contents or titles of the different 
chapters, which we fhall therefore infert. 

‘Letter 1. A general explanation of the reafons why the 
force of imagination in pregnant women, is an opinion preju- 
dicial to both the mother and infant.—Lett. 2. The neceflity 
of being acquainted with the mechanifm by which external ob- 
jects affeé our fenfes, to form a right judgment on the force of 
imagination in pregnant women. ‘This mechanifm explained. 
—Lett. 3. The caufe of thofe rapid impreflions which external 
objeéts fometimes occafion in the fopl. The reafon why our 
ideas and taftes vary concerning the fame objeé&t.—Lett. 4. The 
animal fpirits lofe the determination they received in the organs 
of fenfe, when they are fent from the brain towards different 
parts of the body. The manner in which memory is excited.— 
Lett. 5. Mallebranche’s fyftem of the communication of ideas 
between the mother and the infant in her womb examined.— 
Lett. 6. Further proofs of the impoffibility of a communication 
of ideas, betwixt the mother, and the child in her womb,— 
Lett. 7. Suppofing a communication of ideas between the mo- 
ther and child, yet the child cannot poflibly be marked with 
the figure of thofe obje&s which ftruck the mother’s imagina- 
tion.— Lett. 8. The force of imagination in the mother can 
neither add new parts to the infant in the womb, deftroy thofe 


already formed, nor change them into thofe of any other ani- 
mal. 
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mal —Lett. 9. Whether the imagination in pregnant women 
aéts on the infant by a kind of fympathy.—Letts 10. The caufe 
of thofe ftrange accidents which are attributed to the force of 
imagination, the analogy between the animal and vegetable 
creation, both fpring from a feed which contains all their parts 
in miniature.—Lett. 11. Whether infe&ts and moffes are bred 
from feed. The mechanifm of their fecundation.—Lett. 12. 
The foul does not free the human body from the mechanical 
laws of impregnation, analogous in both the vegetable and ani 
mal creation.—Lett..13. The irregularity in the fhapes of in- 
fants, depends on their fituation in the mother’s womb. The 
effets of compreflion.—Lett. 14. A proper difpofition of the 
fluids and folids, requifite for a perfect impregnation, Acci- 
dents depending on a too great refiftance of the feed. Mon- 
fters formmed by the want of, or addition of fome parts.. Of 
fome kinds of falfe conceptions. —Lett. 15. The impregnation 
of feeds, defe&tive through the too great refiltance of the parts 
of the feeds. The confequence of this defe&t in trees. Its ap- 
plication to the infant. Deformities of the face. Defect of 
growth in fome parts. Of fome kinds of marks and blemifhes. 
—Lett. 16. The effeéts of too weak a refiftance in the parts of 
tne feed. A refemblance with draperies and the red fruits.— 
Lett. 17. Marks of red wine. The reafon why all marks are 
red or brown.—Lett. 18. The caufe of hereditary diforders.— 
Lett. 19. The nourifhment the child receives in its mother’s 
womb, can occafion the fame accidents and deformities which 
have been hitherto afcribed to an irregular impregnation. — 
Lett. 20. The mechanifm though which the force of imagina-~ 
tion in pregnant women, can occafion deformities, and difor- 
ders, in the body of the child. The likenefs of fome marks 
with a particular obje&t, can be the effect of chance only.— 
Lett. 21. Of what is underftood by the effect of chance. Den- 
drites, and other figured ftones.—Lett. 2z. Of the child born 
with its limbs fra€tured.,’ 

To be more particular in our analyfis, would only injure the 
author, unlefs we could tranfcribe the whole work ; as every 
argument and deduétion has an infeparable dependance one 
upon another.—We will, however, declare upon the whole, 
that he has fulfilled his feope, and executed his undertaking 
with great precifion: that his ftile is correét and perfpicuous, 
his manner agreeable, and his reafoning conclufive ; and that 
he has. clearly demonftrated the impotiibility of a pregnant 
woman’s marking her child with the figure of any object for 


which fhe has longed, or which may have made a deep ime | 


preffion upon the imagination, 
Vou, XX. Fuly, 1765. F MontTaiy 
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i1. An Inquiry into the Nature, Caufe, and Cure of the Croup. By 
Francis Home, M. D. His Majefy’s Phyfician, and Fellow of the 
Royal College of Phyficians in Edinburgh. 8vo. Pr. 1s. 
Nicol. 


HE name of this difeafe, if we miftake not, comes from 

I the Scotch word croupy, or roupy, which fignifies boarfe; 
for in common colds it is ufual, in that country, for the pati- 
ent to fay, he has got the roup, or croup, when the diforder is 
attended with hoarlenefs. 

Dr. Home treats it as a diftin® difeafe incident to children 
living in a low marfhy fituation near the fea. Its diagnoftics 
are, a quick pulle, difficult breathing, and a fhrill ftridulous 
voice : yet, from the cafes he has given, we fhould think all 
thefe are no other than fymptoms of a common cold, degene- 
rated into a Catarrhus Suffocativus, in confequence of a cachexy, 
redundancy of phlegm, neglect, or improper treatment—The 
perfpiration being fuddenly checked, the matter thus ob/tru@- 
ed will be thrown on parts that are naturally weak and rclaxed, 
If thefe happen to be the fauces and larynx, we apprehend all 
the fymptoms will necefiarily enfue ; the glottis, being contra&- 
ed by the tumefaction, will emit a ftridulous tound, the 
branches of the bronchiz being ituffed by the overcharged 
glands, or contracted by a fpafmodic conftriGion from the ir- 
ritation of the nerves, a difficulty of breathing will be the con- 
fequence, and this mufi be attended with a quick pulfe.—If the 
wis vite, naturally weak, fhould be lowered by bleeding or 
purging, the patient will either be fuffocated by an extraordi- 
nary difcharge of mucus, or the fmall veffels lofing their con- 
tractile force, by which the circulation is fuftained, a mortifica- 
tion will enfue.-—The mucus fo difcharged from the glands 
that line the infide of the larynx, all round, will, by the heat of 
the parts, thicken into a kind of membranous cylinder, fuch 
as was found in the bodies of thofe children who died of the 
croup, and the more liquid parts of the lymph, or ferum, falling 
down into the branches of the a/pera arteria, will acquire the co- 
lour and confiftence of pus. 

If thefe obfervations deferve any regard, a phyfician, we. 
think, ought to be very cautious of prefcribing bleeding, even 
when the difeafe is fomewhat inflammatory ; and we are afraid 
the fleams of warm water ferve only to increafe the relaxation, 
and invite a greater flux of mucus to the parts affeéted. On 
the other hand, we imagine blifters muft have a favourable ef- 
feat, firlt, by flimulating the languid circulation, and, fecondly, 

by 
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by driving off the'fuperfluous ferom. But thefe hints-we drop 
with all due deference to Dr, Home’s fuperior fagacity and ex 


perience. 


12. Confiderations on the Ufe and Abule of Phyfic : With Obferwati- 
ons on the dangerous Effe@s of the tod frequent Use of Bleeding, 

Purging, and other Evacuations. Containing many general Rules 

for preferving Healib, and Dire@ions for the prudent Qboice of a 

Phyfician. Tranflated from the Spanith of the celebrated Father 

Feyjoo, Mafler-general of the Benedictine Order, and Abbot of 

St. Vincent's College ix Oviedo. 8vo. Pr. 1s, Richardion 

and Urquhart. 

The book called i] Teatro Critico fopra los Errores communes, 
written by father Feyjoo, is a work that contains many ingeni- 
ous differtations, and has contributed more than any other 
caufe to contrat the reign and dominion of ignorance and fu- 
perflition in Spain: but this efflay on the Uncertainty of Medi- 
cine we can by no means allow the firlt place amongft his lu- 
cubrations. Thefe are the effufions of a fceptic rather than of 
a philofopher ; and notwithfianding the extenfive reading of the 
author, one plainly perceives he is arguing and declaiming 
again{ft an art which he does not thoroughly underftand. His 
remarks are thofe of a man who has but a fuperficial tin€ture 
of the fcience, and may ferve as the foundation of jokes upon the 
faculty; but they can never bring phyficinto difcredit with thofe 
who are intimately acquainted with the art. He has quoted 
Etmuller, Sydenham, Baglivi, and fome other medical writers, 
to prove, that phyficis in fome cafes uncertain, (which no body 
can deny). Then helabours tc prove, that bleeding and purg- 
ing are generally, if not at all times, unneceflary, and very often 
pernicious; and that nature herfelf is the beft and only cure of 
all the difeafes to which fhe is fubje@. This do&rine, howe- 
ver, he feems to renounce in the fequel. He owns that cathar- 
tics may be of fervice in diforders of the prime vie, though he 
feems to think it almoft impoffible to diftinguifh when they are 
or are not fo feated. He confefles that mercury will cure the 
pox, and that the Peruvian bark may fometimes be given to ade’ 
vantage. } 

On the whole, there are fome inconfiftencies in this declama- 
tion, which will not, as we imagine, do much prejudice to the 
profeffors of the healing art. 

As to the tranflator, notwithftanding his facetious dedica- 
tion to rhe moff Learned, moft Skilful, moft Sincere, and moft Approved 
Phyfician in all his Majefty’s Dominions, we think he is but” indif- 
ferently qualified for the task he has undertaken. If he does not 


acquire more robuficityin the knowledge of theEnglith language, 
F 2 the. 
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the critics will find him guilty of Jomicidious procedure towards 
th. king’s Englith. 


13. Fradical Obfrvations concerning the Cure of the Venereal Dif- 
cafe by Mercurials, Towhich is added, a Letter to Peter Collin- 
fon, E%. F. R. 8. Containing an Accourt of an Ear of Deg’s 
Grafs, that was fwallowed by a Child, and afterwards difcharged 
on itsyBack. By jonathan Wathen, Surgeon. 8vo. Pr. 15. Od. 
Rivington. 


Mr. Wathen’s defign in this pamphlet is to thew, that Keyfer’s 
pills for the venereal diftemper, and baron Van Swieten’s folu - 
tion of corrofive fultimate, and precipitate per fe, and every no- 
ftrum wharfoever, are ineffe@ual in many ftages of the /wes, and 
never further to be depended upon, than as preparations of 
mercury or quickfilver, which he affirms to be the only fpecific 
for all and fingular the fymptoms of this diforder. He aflerts 
that quickfilver does not operate by any particular virtue- by 
which it attraéis the particles of the virus, but by diffolving the 
whole mafs of humours, and opening a proper channel, thro’ 
which thofe humours, thus diffolved, are difcharged, together 
with the virus that impregnates them ; that the perfe€tion of 
the cure will be in proportion to the quantity of the quickfilver 
which enters the blood; and that even a copious ptyalifm, if 
raifed by a fmall quantity of mercury, will not remove many 
fymptoms of the venereal diftemper. 

We fubfcribe to. many of this gentleman’s opinions, though 
we cannot believe with him, that no fimple venerea! gonorrhcea 
was ever cured without the afliftance of mercury.—Indeed we 
have feen fome, and heard of many, that have yielded to bleed- 
ing, antiphlogiftics, cooling phyfic, and abftinence ;. but this 
we know, that a falivation alone will not cure a gonorrhea, 
nor even diveit it of the venereal virus ; inafmuch as we have 
known this remaining difcharge communicate infeétion, after 
every other fymptom of the /ues vemerea had been removed by a 
regular ptyalifm. 

This pamphlet concludes with a curious cafe of a child, who, 
having fwallowed an ear of the grafs called hordeum /purium, was 
almoft ftrangled with coughing and reaching, then underwent 
a fever, with lofs of appetite, had a ftinking breath, and cough- 
ed up matter. In about a fortnight thefe fymptoms difappear- 
ed, and a tumor became perceptible on her back; this being 
brought to fuppuration, and opened, was found to contain the 
ear of grafs, with its bearded extremity lying downwards. 


‘4 


7 : 
14. The 
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34. The PraGice of Inoculation impartially confidered ; its fignal Ad- 
vantages fully proved; and the popular Objections againf# it con- 
futed ; ina Letter to Sir Edward Wilmot, Bart. By John An- 
drew, M.D. To which are added, The Sentiments of Dr. Hux- 
ham, and feveral other very eminent Phyficians, relative to the faid 
Pra&ice, as communicated tothe Author, 8vo. Pr.is. Wilfon 
and Fell, | 


& 

Dr. Andrew, in this performance, fays very little, if any 
thing, in favour of inoculation, but what had been repeated 
feveral times by other writers ; nor is there any thing extraor- 
dinary in his method of preparing his fubjects, except that of 
giving them a mercurial purge to deftroy any worms that may 
occupy the ftomach and inteltines ; but we canaffure Dr. An- 
drew there are practitioners in England, who have inoculated 
fome thoufands without any preparation at all; and their prac- 
tice in this particular has been attended with fuch fuccefs, as, 
one would think, muft difperfe the thickeft clouds of prejudice 
and infatuation in thofe who ftill declare againft this method of 
communicating the diftemper. Among other great names 
quoted by Dr. Andrew we meet with Dr. Hil and Dr. Kiré- 
patrick ; the firft celebrated as our great Englifb Botanift, the 
other as /e plus fameux Inoculateur dans toute l’ Europe.— Arcades 
ambo. 


as. Du Port de Signis Morborum Libri Quatuor.. Quibus accedunt 
Notae AuGoris; aliorum Eruditorum Med:corum ; et fparfim Eaito- 
ris Radulphi Schomberg, M. D. Scciet. dntiquar. Lond, Sce. 
4to. Pr. 2s. Millar. 


Dr. Schomberg, of Bath, who is the editor of this perform- 
ance, gives us to underftand in his dedication of it to the bifhop 
of Derry, that it was firft printed at Paris in the year 1584, 
fince which period it has not undergone another impreffion 
till now, and of confequence was but little known in this king- 
dom. It is illuftrated with annotations and analogous quota- 
tions from the clafficks, which laft are the work of the editor. 
The figns, or fymptoms, of the difeafes here defcribed feem to 
be accurate enough ; but there is fomething more required in 
a poem, even in one that is didactic. Lucretius abounds with 
beautiful defcriptions ; Fracaftorius mingles the charms of poe- 
try with the precepts of medicine; and, in our own language, 
the Art of preferving Health, by Dr. Armftrong, is replete 
with fublime ideas, pathetic touches, and the mott inchanting 
imagery. Du Port is fo feverely didaétic in the piece before us, 
thathe hardly ever hazards the leatt fally of imagination, and is, 
F 3 in 
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’ in our opinion, even more profaic than Horace in his epiftle ad Pi- 
Jones, or Du Frefnoy in hisArt of Painting. But the reade: fhalljudge 
for himfelf, from the Proamium, or invocation, where one would 
expe to meet with poetry, if there is any in the performance. 


‘ Signa, quibus genitos humano in corpore morbos 
Agvotcit Peon, mihi nunc aperire volenti 
Des animum: fiquidem, fine Te, Deus Alme, receflus 
Corporis illius, cyjus mirabilis AuGtot 
Exiftis, tentare nefas, & noffe prophanum. 
Tu folus teneris medicam vim fuggeris herbis, 
Eque Mari, Tellure, Pelo, mortalibus zoris 
Cunéta falutifera largitis munera dextra. 


Signa perfe@a fanitatis. 


Quifquisin arcanum defcendit Apollinis antrum 
Phoebigenaque Senis facram feftinat in adem, 
Arceat ut querulos hominum de corpore morbos, 
Inquirat primiim tranquillz figna falutis. 
Namque falus fcopus eft in quo medicina quiefcit. 
Floridus ergo color, facilis {piratio, fen‘us 
Integer, ac motus, pulfufque fine ordine numquam 
Tadtus, et a placido lux non ingrata fopore: 
Veficeque ferum, media confiftere forma 
(juod folet, et croceo perfundi fee colore. 
Idque quod excludit folers natura per alvum, 
Molle, figurarum, nec tetri ullius odoris. 
Denique quzque fuz fic libera funétio parti, 

Ut dolor in nullos quivis fe porrigat artus. 
Sanorum funt ifta note, contraria morbi,’ 


On the whole, this work may be ufeful to young practition- 
ers, to fix in their minds the fymptoms of various difeafes,’ by 
means of the me‘rum, or meafure, which is known to be a great 
help to the memory. ) 


16. The Commiffary. A Comedy in Three A&s. As itis performed 
at ihe Theatre in the Hay-market. By Samuel Foote, E/. 
8vo. Pr. is,6d, Vaillant. : | 


Mr. Zachariah Fungus is fuppofed to be a low, illiterate me- 
chanic, who, by fome ftrange- accident, rifing to the place 
of a commiffary in the fervice abroad, bas acquired a vaft for- 
tune, and being feized with the ridiculous vanity of becoming 
likewife a fine gentleman, begins, at the age of fifty, to learn 
the polite arts of eloquence, dancing, fencing, mufic, and rid- 


ing 
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ing the great horfe. He has taken his lodgings at the houfe 
ot Mrs. Mechlin, a commode gent!ewoman, who, under pretence 
of felling {muggled laces and filks from France, for the ufe of 
the quality, keeps a convenient houfe of rendezvous for the two 
fexes, and exercifes the trade of bawd and marriage-broker— 
This good matron lays faft hold on Fungus, and feizing him by 
the handle of his pride and vanity, palms upon him a leaky 
vefiel, who paffed for her niece, as a young lady of the firft 
quality in Scotland, and he makes his addreffes to her in form, 
The bufinefs is likewife thickened by an under-plot, which 
turns upon widow Loveit, an old, tificky, rich dowager from 
the city, who, in the third week of her widowhood, applies to 
Mrs. Mechlin for a young, ftrong-backed hufband.—The de- 
noikement is effefted by a double difcovery. The widow Loveit, 
in the perfon of the hufband provided by Mrs. Mechlin, finds 
her own fon, who had applied to the fame procurefs for a rich 
wife, under a feigned name; and the bride of Mr. Fungus is 
detected in the very nick of time by Dr. Catgut, »whofe mif- 
trefs fhe had been. Catgut coming in by accident to give the 
Commiffary a leffon in mufic, and feeing his old friend Dolly 
dreffed up for the marriage, accofts her with his ufwal familia- 
rity, in prefence of the bridegroom, not knowing the fcheme ; 
and thus the whole impofture comes to light. 

This piece, when read in the clofet, will afford pleafure, as 
a fenfible and fpirited fatire; but the humour of it is irrefifti- 
ble when heightened in the reprefentation by the furprizing 
talents of the author, 


17. Churchil; 4x Elegy. 410. Pr. 6d. Baldwin. 


A centaur of a compofition! A rank enthufiaft writes a 
flaming elegy upon Mr. Churchil, moft poetically dull, and 
moft pioufly abufive. In compofitions of this kind one would 
almoit take an equal bett that the firft lines end with come, 
tomb—fave, grave—/weet, wit—and that the author fhall then 
proceed through all the horn-book of rhime, and common 
places of poetry, without once deviating from the beaten track 
of panegyric, except when he endeavours to varnifh the crimes, 
or to abufe the enemies, of the fubjeé&t he celebrates. Asa 
fpecimen of this writer’s panegyric, we fhall give the firft fix 


lines of his elegy. 


« Great Churchil dead ! ye weeping mufes come 
And hang with fweeteft wreaths your fav’rite’s tomb ; 
The pow ’r of fong, alas! how vain to fave, 


How vain to refcue from the filent grave ! 
F 4 Silent 
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Silent there lies the tongue, that fang fo fweet, 
Enrich’d with all the charms of tuneful wit.’ 


Now for his fatire! 


¢ A B—, tho’ lodg’d within his Sovran’s breaft, 
Shall (tand on record as a knave confeft, 

If for fair Freedom’s neck he forges chains, 

To future times th’opprobrious brand remains 
In long-liv’d verfe: Yes, tis the bard can give 
Thy name in lafting charaGers to live.’ 


Poor Lord B— ! 


18. Bribery: A Poem. ByThomasLumley. 470. Pr. 15. 6d. 
Flexney. 


Mr. Lumley feems ‘animated with the fame laudable zeal 
againft the vile, bafe-born Scot, which hath infpired almoft all 
the writings of this country, whether poetry or profe, for fome 
years pa(t. Mr. Lumley boldly dafhes through thick and thin, 
even when the wverfe halts for it; and fometimes his choler tranf- 
ports him fo far, that he minds neither rhime nor reafon. He 
has not failed, to celebrate rhe Minority, like a true patriot ; 
and we hope he will ftick to his principles ; for we can eafily 
perceive his works will never be relifhed by the Majority. 


19. The Trial for Murder, or, the Siege of Calais befeged; infcribed 
to Lord and Monfieur de Belloy. 4t0. Pr. 25. 64. 
Pridden. 


There feems to be fome humour in this hurlo-thrumbo per- 
formance: we are of opinion, however, that the author ought 
to be brought to the bar, and tried for murdering the middling 
talents he is poffefled of, in the unintelligible manner he does, 
and upon fo poor afubjeé& as the tranflation of the Siege of Ca- 
Jais, for the chara&ter of which fee our laft Review, p. 479. 





20. A Dialogue inthe Elyfian Fields, between Two D—k—s. Folio. 
. Pr. 6d. Hooper. 


The dukes of D and B are here reprefented as 
meeting in the fhades, and owning themfelves the dupes of an 
atrocious faction, which hath brought their country to the brink 
of ruin, 








ats Politica: 
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31. Political Logic difplayed: or, a Key to the Thoughts on Civil 
Liberty, Licentioufne/s and Fa@ion, vo. Pr. 18. 6d. New- 
berry. - - 


This profeffed member of the academy of f{ciences in Grub- 
ftreet, has here exercifed his talent for ridicule at the expence 
of Dr. B n, I—d B—e, and the Scotch nation; but to 
fhew that he is in wtrumgue paratus; and underftands panegyric 
as well as fatire, he has intermingled an elogium on the people 
of England, which we are perfuaded every true-born Englifh- 
man will read with peculiar fatisfa@ion —In a word, this won- 
derful key, really forged in Grub-ftreet, unlocks alf the ftores 
of politicks, wit, irony, argument, and fatire; and may be 
had at the Crown in Paternofter-row, for fo {mall a price as 
one fhilling and fix- pence. 





22. A Letter to the Earl of B—, relative to the late Changes that 
have happened in the Adminiftration. 4to. Pr. 1s, Richardfon, 


This letter is figned A Plain Dealer ; and indeed the ‘atithor 
deals very plainly with his lordfhip. He accufes him of having 
mifled his prince ; of having driven the great commoner from 
his majefty’s councils; of having embarraffed the duke of B—— 
in his negotiation for the peace; of having betrayed the taft 
m y; in fhort, of being the moft knavith, dirty, mean, 
perfidious creature that ever lived. It is very ftrange, that af- 
ter all thofe charges, which have been fo often urged and re- 
peated in the face of day, our f n, who is generally allow- 
ed to be an honeft man, fhould ftill continue to diftinguith him 
by marks of favour and affection. The truth muft be, our 
f- n-knows, in his own confcience, that all thofe accufations 
are prompted by factious malice, and revenge. 











23. A fort, feafonable, plain Addrefs, from an beoneft old Man to 
the giod People of England, on their present critical Situation. 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Wilkie, 


This is a paneygrick on the marquis of R n, whofe 
condu& atthe head of thet y, will, we hope, juftify e- 
yery thing which this good old man has faid in his praife. 








24- An honef? Man's Reafons for declining to take any Part in the 
New Adminiftration. In a Letter to the Marquis of ——: 
8vo. Pr. 6d. Wilkie. 


This honeft man is, in all probability, a difcarded minifter, 
px rather fome tool ordependant of a m 


r, who has been 
com- 
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compelled to refign.—The chagrin of his patron’s difmidion, 
feems to have had an unfortunate effe& upon his faculiies ; for, 
he argues like a perfon really difordered. He obferves that 
the new m y either comes in under the fhadow of lord 
B—'s influénce, or they aé intirely independent of that odious 
favourite, If the firft, they have ftocped to the vileft conde- 
fcenfionv, in diametrical oppofition to all the maxims they have 
profefied thefe two years; if the laft, they will foon be vic- 
tims of lord B—e’s envy and revenge.—With fubmiffion to this 
honett man, we fhould imagine if the new adminifiration a&s 
independent of the favourite, and thofe who are difcarded joia 
the oppofition againft him; if he continues to be hated, exe- 
crated, and abhorred by the whole body of the people; far 
from having it in his power to revenge himfelf onthe new 
ad n, he will not be able to. fcreen himfelf from the 
vengeance of the public.—If thus abandoned and abufed, both 
by the oxtsand the ins, he ftill eats his bread in fafety, he muft 
either be hedged about by a charm of innocence, which all the 
rage of malice, envy, and prejudice, cannot undo; or elfe he 
muit have actually dealt with the devil to confound the devices 
of his enemies. 


25. The Gofpel-Hifory, from the Text of the Four Evangelifts, 
With explanatory Notes. In five Books. By Mr. Robert Wait, 


Sve. Pr.6s. Millar. 


The gofpel was originally delivered in a plain and familiar 
manner; but feveral caufes have concurred to render it, by de- 
grees, more difficult to be underftood. It was written by four 
evangelilts, and thefe writers did not always obferve the fame 
chronological order; new languages, with different idioms 
and forms of addrefs, are introduced; and the cuftoms and 
manners of men are entirely changed. Our author has there- 
fore attempted to accommodate the language of the gofpel- 
hiftory to the tafte of modern readers, and to exhibit the life 
and doctrine of Jefus Chrift in one diftin& and uninterrupted . 
view. 

In the execution of this defign, he has given the text a free 
tranflation, and difpofed the contents of the four gofpels in a 
regular feries. ‘* For the tranflation, he fays, he has confulted 
Dr. Clarke, Dr. H eylin, M_ L’Enfant, and others: for the 
order of the hiftory, he has had affiftance from L’Abbé de St. 
Real, Mr. Stackhoufe, and Dr. Nelfcn.’ 

He has fubjoined fome fhort annotations, illuftrating difficult 


pafiages, pointing out the fituation of places, afcertaining the 
chroe 
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chronology of events, and explaining the defign of our Sas 
viour’s figurative and parabolical difcourfes. 

He proceeds on a fuppofition that there were four paffovers 
during our Saviour’s public miniftry, according to the common 
opinion, which he endeavours to fupport. The firft book 
comprehends the time between the birth of Jefus Chrift, and 
the firft paffover in his public miniftry; the three following 
contain an account of fo many different years; and the lait in- 
cludes the interval between his going up to the paffover and 
his afcenfion into heaven. The fix days before his crucifixion 
are divided from each other, and the occurrences of each dic 
ftinétly related, 

The author has expreffed the meaning of the facred writers 
with great perfpieuity of ftile, has removed feveral difficulties 
and objections in the courfe of his narration, and piven a hif- 
tory of the gofpel from which the reader may form a clearer 
idea of the life and do@trine of Jefus Chrift, than he can, per- 
haps, from the critical and practical annotations of many vyo- 
luminous compilers. 


26. On ihe Female Chara&er -and Education: A Sermon, preached 
on Thurfday the 16th of May, 1765, at the Anniverfary Meet- 
ing of the Guardians of the Afylum for deferted Semale Orphans. 
By Jobn Brown, D. D. 4to. Pr. is. Davis. 


The author, on this occafion, has taken for his text thefe 
words of the Pfalmilt— {hat our fons may grow up as the young plants; - 
and that our daughters may be as the polifoed corners of the temple, 

‘This verfe (he fays) is entirely confiftent with the defti- 
nation of the two fexes, and indeed explanatory of it. The 
pfalmift reprefents our fons, under the image of young plants 
or trees, growing up for the greater and more public ends of 
agriculture, commerce and defence. He elegantly figures out 
our daughters, under the idea of the poljbed corners of the 
temple; clearly implying their domefiic charater, adorned by 
a certain /en@ity of mauners.’—In his difcourie, the author en- 
deavours to prove, that the female frame of perfon and mind 
tends chiefly to fit and qualify the fex for domeftic life only ; 
that from this frame of perfon and mind, conduéted by a {uit- 
able education, the female virtues, prefcribed by chriftianity, 
do naturally arife ; and that from a negleét of this proper edu- 
cation, a certaintrain of defe&ts and vices come on; and form 
a charaéter, in one extreme or other, either contemptible or 
odious. 

This difcourfe contains an ingenious analyfis of the female 
mind, and many fprightly fentiments, But the application of 
the 
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the text feems to*be more fanciful than juft. An inventive 
genius difcovers beautiful ideas, and admirable allufions in the 
figurative expreffions of oriental writers, which the author 
never intended to fuggeft. Inftead of the illuftration here pro- 
pofed, a writer of the laft century would have faid, with equal 
propriety, that theie plants were growing up for a more glo- 
rious end, viz, to become beams and pillars for the conftruc- 
tion of the new Jerufalem. 


27. A Vindication of the moral Chara&er of the Apoftle Paul, 
from the Charge of Infimerity and Hypocrify brought againft it by 
Lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Middleton, and others. Shewing at 
the fame Time, from bis Example compared with that of our Lord, 
and the other Apoftles, the true and proper Meafures to be taken 
for the Converfion of the Jews. By Caleb Jeacocke. 80. 
Pr. ts. Flexney, 


St. Paul having been charged by lord Bolingbroke, Dr. Mid- 
dleton, and others, with infincerity and hypocrify, or tempo- 
rizing with the Jews and Gentiles as it ferved his purpofe, is 
defended by this writer upon a fuppofition * that the revelation 
made by our Lord, to this apoftle, of the doétrines he was to 
promulgate to mankind was, that the Gentiles converted to 
chriftianity fhoutd be under no objigation to circumcife, and 


keep the law of Mofes; but that the Jews were under the fame 
obligation after their converfion as they were before.’ The a- 
poftle, he fays, as a Jew, which he always profeffes himfelf to 
-be, acted accordingly, and fupported an uniform and confiftent 
conduct through the whole of his life. His charaéter, there- 
fore, he thinks, will ever fhine as very upright and fincere, 
notwithitanding what the writers above-mentioned have faid 

againft it. | 
This fuppofition he endeavours to confirm not only by the 
example and doétrine of St. Paul, but alfo by the authority of 
our Lord, his apoftles, and the firft ages of chriflianity. The 
paffages which feem to fupport the common opinion, that the 
Jews are entirely free from the law of Mofes, relate, he fays, 
to the Gentiles only; and no text, he imagines, can be pro- 
duced in which the Jews are faid to be releafed from all obli- 
gation to keep the ceremonial law, It is moreover his opinion 
that if Jews fhould be profelyted to chriftianity at this time, the 
law of Mofes would, neverthelefs, have an obligatory force 
upon them; and that the teachers and propagators of chrif- 
tianity fhould allow them to continue in their own cuftoms, 
provided they would believe in Jefus Chrift, be baptized, and 
partake of the memorial of his deathin the facrament. ‘ Thus, 
COR. 
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continues he, the great ftumbling block to their embracing the 
gofpel would be removed, the partition wall between the Jews 
and Chriftians would be taken away, and a general converfion 
to chriftianity might be expected.’ 

This method of vindicating the charater of St. Paul is new, 
and ingenioufly fupported, but we cannot adopt his bypothefis; 
for furely it would be a palpable abfurdity to retain a rember 
of ceremonies refpe&ting a future difpenfation, when their end 
is anfwered, and the difpenfation long eftablithed. Is it not 
plain, according to the reafoning of St. Paul, Heb, ix. 10. 
that the carnal ordinances of the Jewifh law were only zo con- 
tinue till the time of reformation, and that the priefthood being 
changed, there is made of neceffity a change of the law*? does not 
he fpeak of the firft covenant as decayed, waxen old, and ready 
to vanifh away t ? which was foon after fulfilled in the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem, when all the facred and civil polity of the 
Jews was entirely abolifhed. 


28. An Appendix toan Inquiry inte the Nature and Defign of Chrift’s. 
Temptation in the Wilaernc/i. Containing fome farther Obfer- 
vations upon the Subje@, and an Anfwer to Obje@ions. By Hugh 
Farmer. 8vo. Pr. 6d. Buckland. 


“In this appendix the author briefly examines Dr. Clarke’s 
difcourfes on our Saviour’s temptation; and obferves that the 
door has not removed the principal difficulties attending the 
Jiteral interpretation. He then confiders the obje@ions which 
have been urged againft his own explication, and anfwers them 
upon the principles which he has adopted. But there are other 
reafons which will ftil! perhaps induce an impartial reader. to 
fufpend his determination. The temptation, our author fays, 
was a divine vifion; and he fupports his opinion by thefe 
words of St. Matthew: Them was Fefus led up of the fpirit into 
the wilderne/s. Expreffions, however, to the fame effeét occur 
in other parts of the facred hiftory, where no vifion can be 
fuppofed. - Barnabus and Saul were fent forth unto Seleucia by 
the holy /pirit >: Simeon came into the temple by [or ia] the fpirit : 
and itisobfervable, that after the temptation was ended, Jefus 
is faid to have returned in the power of the fpirit into~Galilee. The 
words of the evangelifts are then az “af confiftent with the 
common opinion; the expreffions ye tov avevpatos and gy Te 
aveuuats do not imply a vifion, the literal’ interpretation’ is 
attended with difficulties * we confefs; but difficulties and ab- 
furdiies are things widely different. 





| * Heb. vii. 12. + Ch. viii. 13. 
* Sec Crit. Rev. Vol. xvii, Art. 5 
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29. The Life of Francis Xavier, Abridged from Father Bohouts. 
1zme. Pr. 1s. Cooke. 


The editor of this performance is one Mr. James Morgan, 
a preacher among the methodiits. His defign, we fuppofe, is 
to furnifh the faints of the tabernacle with a pattern of religious 
Quixotifin, Indeed the zeal of this celebrated miflionary would 
have deferved applaufe, if it had not been actuated by the 
ftrongeft fanaticifm. But his brain feems to have been turned 
by the reveries of fuperftition. Believing that he could not 
tame the haughtinefs of his foul without mortifying the fleth, 
he undertook the conqueft of his body by rigorous fatting, hair- 
cloth, and a variety of other fantaftical aulterities. * When he 
received the order of priefthood, Ke fought out a folitary place 
where he might enjoy the privacies of God; he paffed forty 
days in a miferable thatched cottage, forfaken of inhabitants, 
and out of all manner of repair, expofed to the injuries of the 
air, lying on the cold hard ground, rigidly treating his body, 
fafting all the day, and fuftaining nature only with a little pit- 
tance of bread; but tafting all the while the fweets of paradife 
in contemplating the eternal truths of faith.’ 

Though he might have been cloathed in a refpectable man- 
ner, * he had moft commonly fo many patches on his caffock 
that the Indians derided him; he pieced up his tatters with his 
own hand; and. never changed his habit, till it was worn to 
rags.’—~As if filthinefs was the eflence of holinefs, and it was 
not poffible for a man to become wife and good, without 
feourging his pofteriors, or fuffering himfelf to be overrun 
with vermin. 

The reader will perceive a ftriking refemblance between this 
faint-errant and fome of our modern reformers, who ramble 
over North- America, in order to turn the hearts and the heads 


of their followers. 


30. Epifcopacy: A Letter to the reverend Mr. Forfter, the Author of 
a late Pamphlet, entitled, Two Letters from a late diffenting 
Teacher; with an Anfwer to the former, and Animadverfions 
upon the latter. By'Thomas Howe. 8vo. Pr. 2s. Dilly. 


The controverfy concerning the divine right of epifcopacy, . 
which our forefathers debated till they were weary, is here re- 
vived, and the fame trite arguments fetailed by Meff. Forfter 
and Howe. 

© Diocefan epifcopacy, fays the former, has a divine right; 
and has not only been univerfally and uniformly maintained in 


the church for 1500 years, but was always efteemed as a divine 
3 is 
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infitution.” The latter infifts that Bifhops in the authorities 
which his adverfary produces, or in any he can produce, * with- 
in the two farlt centuries, or lower, were no other than the a- 
poftolic bifhops, the fcripture exscxomos, or paftures of parti- 
cular congregations.’ 

Proceed, gentlemen, the printer and the paftry-cook may 
reap the fruit of your labours. | 


31. Pfalms and Spiritual Songs. Some according to Portions of Scrip. 
ture, fome from Texts of Scripture, fame on the feriptural Names, 
Titles, CharaGers, and Offices of Chrift, and fome others, 8v0. 
Pr. 1s.6d. Rivington. 


This author has turned the canticles, and other parts of 
fcripture, into verfe. But his collection of fpiritual fongs can 
be of no fervice to a reader of tafte; as it contains nothing 
which can enliven his affections, elevate his foul, or infpire him 
with a juft idea of the beauty and fublimity of the facred wri- 
tings. However, it may contribute to the edification and com- 
fort of many pious Chriftians, in whofe opinion, devotion con- 
fifts in a groan, gofpel preaching in a rhapfody of nonfenfe, 
and facred harmony in a foporific twang through the nofe, 


32. Refic&ions on the Moral and Religious CharaGer of David, King 
of Ifrael and Judah. By John Francis, M. 4. 800. Pr. 
zs. 6d. Newbery. 


The author of thefe refle&tions gives the reader a view of the 
Jewith government ; and then proceeds to confider the con- 
duét of king David, towards Saul and his family. His beha- 
viour in the wars in which he was engaged with the enemies of 
Ifrael, and his repentance on account of the crime he had com- 
mitted in the affair of Uriah. In thefe particulars he warmly 
defends the royal patriarch, and in order to prove that he was 
in a peculiar manner the max after God's own heart, he attempts 
to fhew that many parts of his life were types and figures of 
the gofpel covenant. But he might have fpared himfelf the | 
trouble of urging this argument; for the charaéer and title 
of the Jewifh monarch are extremely doubtful, if they depend 
on types and figures. 


33. 4 
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33- 4 Letter of free Advice to a ycung Clergyman. 8vo0. Price 6d. 
Longman. 


This letter contains fome excellent advice with refpe& to 
the ftudies, the minifterial duties, the drefs, the refidence, 
and the condu& of a parochial clergyman, in many articles 
of importance; and may be read with advantage by the elder, 


as well as the younger clergy. 


34. An Account of the Care taken in moft civilized Nations for the 
Relief of the Poor, more particularly in Times of Scarcity and Di- 
fires. By the Rev. Richard Onely. “4te. Pr. ts. Davis.» 


In this tra&t, Mr. Onely has laid before the reader a general 
view of the methods which have been taken by lawgivers and 
magiftrates in Judea, Egypt, Greece, Rome, &c. to prevent 
dearths and oppreflions, and to relieve the people when thefé 
calamities have unavoidably happened. The regulation of 
weights and meafures, and other matters relative to the fub- 
je& are occafionally mentioned ; faéts are ftated ; and the re- 
fle&tions and ufes deducible from thefe examples are left to the 
difcernment of the learned and judicious reader. 


3 5» Minutes of the Proceedings of the Commiffioners appointed by AB 
of Parliament for the Difcovery of the. Longitude at Sea, at their 
Meetings on the 25th, 28th, and 30th of May, and 13th of 
June, 1765. 40. Pr. Gd. Billingfley. 


By thefe minutes it appears, that Mr. Harrifon refufed to 
give fuch fatisfaction, touching the conftrudion of his time- 
keeper, as the commiffioners required. They therefore re- 
folved, nem, con. * that it is the opinion of the board, that the 
terms which have been propofed to Mr. Harrifon, for a difco: 
very of the principles and conftruction of his watch, or time- 
keeper, are reafonable.and proper; andthat, as he has fo pe- 
remptorily refufed to comply therewith, they do not think 
themfelves authorized to give him any certificate, or that it is 
to any purpofe to treat with him any farther upon the matter, 


till he alrers his prefent fentiments.’ 
Since the publication of this pamphlet, however, matters 


are compromifed ; and Mr, Harrifon has given all the fatis- 
faction required by the commiffioners. 


CQ 








